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FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 


HE writer of the Hebrews in 

the Bible states: “Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” 
Erasmus said “Believe that you 
have it, and you have it.” Edward 
Young wrote: “Faith builds a 


bridge across the gulf of death, 
to break the shock blind nature 
cannot shun.” Benjamin Franklin 
said: “The way to see by faith is 
to shut the eye of reason.’’ 
Abraham Lincon spoke: “Let us 
have faith that right makes 
might; and in that faith let us 
dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” The Devil’s Dictionary 
defines faith as: “Belief without 
evidence in what is told by one 
who speaks without knowledge, 
of things without parallel.” 

He who says in his conscious 
mind, “I have faith,” automati- 
cally and positively establishes 
within his heart the mechanism 
for faith. Every positive state- 
ment and action supplements 
faith; negative thoughts and 
statements diminish faith. Faith 
connotes an attitude of willing- 
ness to work. The Apostle Paul 
says that “Faith without works 
is dead.” At this juncture, two 
types of faith may be prevalent: 
(1) Christian faith and (2) 
selfish faith. 

Christian faith is what Amer- 
ica and the world needs. It needs 
leaders who live and work by 
Christian faith, men who give a 
tithe of their time and of their 
money. Paganistic materialism, 
and passivity have, all too 
frequently, supplanted dynamic 
Christian statesmanship of the 
type experienced by our fore- 
fathers. How can a communistic, 
materialistic Russia become 
reconciled to a Christianity that 
is so passive that its representa- 
tives are guilty of nearly every 
behavior denounced by Christ? 
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(EDITORIAL) 
H. GRADY HARLAN 


In the press and by the 
speakers on the platform we are 
warned that we must return to 
the faith of our fathers. We 
must teach our children how to 
live and work in a world society. 
The burden, everywhere, is 
placed upon the school, the 
teacher, the home, and the 
church. These latter institutions 
have made us what we are. 


The question now is can these 
institutions make us into what 
we ought to be? The Sermon on 
the Mount states: “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and all these 
other things will be added unto 
you.” The poet Francis J. Grable 
in Good Business, April, 1948 
says it as follows: 

What do I seek? 

What is the object of searching 
mind? 

What does my hungry heart hope 
to find? 

That which has urged me on 
quest so broad, 

That which I’m seeking is more 
of God. 

Quick comes the answer, when 
understood: 

“Search is not only for outer 
good.” 


How do I seek? 

Not with the thought of enrich- 
ing self, 

Not for the hoarding of worldly 
pelf. 

Search is rewarded when perfect 
peace 

Brings from all struggle a sure 
release. 

How I should seek I am made 
aware 

Deep in my heart by my earnest 
prayer. 


Where do I seek? 

When I am puzzled by human 
doubt, 

Mortal mind tells me to search 
without. 


Then when my seeking has 
proven vain, 

When I am weary from stress 
and strain, 

Spirit within me the word 
imparts: 

“Look for God’s love in human 
hearts.” 


Why do I seek? 

Why am I never at rest, content? 

Why is this effort and energy 
spent ? 

Answer comes quickly, this voice 
divine 

Saying: “My child, what is Mine 
is thine. 

Seek without ceasing My sub- 
stance rare. 

Then with the world My treasure 
share.” 


DON GILLIS WRITES 
SYMPHONY FOR T.C.U. 


One of the main attractions of 
the official celebration early in 
June of the 75th anniversary of 
the founding of Texas Christian 
University will be musical. Don 
Gillis, an alumnus of the school, 
will come down from New York 
to conduct the TCU Symphony 
Orchestra in his “Seventh Sym- 
phony,” composed for this occa- 
sion and subtitled “A Saga of a 
Prairie School.” 


Nothing could be more appro- 
priate in the way of a musical 
commemoration of the occasion. 
Gillis grew up in TCU, became 
band director after his gradua- 
tion, and gained his fluency in 
composition through the neces- 
sity of his situation, not only in 
the transcription and composi- 
tion of serious music for his 
various wind ensembles, but in 
the popular field for the radio 
broadcasts by his band. 

When he changed his occupa- 
tion to the production staff of 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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VOCALIZATION IN MODERN 


HIS would seem to be an ap- 
propriate time in the evolution 
of our vocal teaching to examine 
and re-evaluate our procedures. 


Until recent years we have fash- 
ioned our methods largely from 
empirical traditions. We are now 
faced with vast new information 
which must be assimilated and 
embodied into our practice. 

Never before in over three 
hundred years of our art has the 
vocal profession faced a parallel 
situation. The impact of scien- 
tific research with its emphasis 
in the fields of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, physics, psychology, and 
phonetics is tremendous. We are 
now compelled to reconcile our 
empirical traditions with the im- 
mutable laws of science. The 
vocal teacher of our time, there- 
fore, stands at the crossroads of 
the accumulated traditions of the 
past and the promised land of 
scientific revelation. How can we 
compromise the artistic verities 
of the bel canto period with the 
cold impersonal laws of science? 
We might well ask ourselves: 
Has science rendered valueless 
our whole bag of tricks? Are our 
methods now outmoded? Some 
would go so far as completely to 
revolutionize our precepts and 
procedures by setting up a pro- 
gram conceived on a scientific 
plan. That we already have ex- 
tremists in both directions is 
known to all of us. In the final 
evalution of scientific data the 
vocal teacher is the one who will 
have to judge its value and work 
out practical procedures. Science 
is cold, static law. It cannot create 
a method or a system. It merely 
states: “This is the Law.” We, as 
vocal teachers, must work out its 
application. That we will make 
mistakes in so doing is already 
evident. 

A modern vocal teacher is not 
unlike a good architect. He is 
both an artist and an artisan. He 
must possess an unerring sense 
of beauty and at the same time 
be able to compute the laws of 
good construction. He must be 
artistically sensitive, as this sense 
alone will frequently guide his 
judgment. Fine artistry has an 
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As a result, he has helped to de- 
velop one of the finest Schools of 
Music in this country, and. at the 
same time, he is recognized as one 
of the leading Music Educators of 
the southwest. 


inherent quality of truth. Re- 
gardless of scientific law, the sen- 
sitive ear of the vocal teacher re- 
mains the true arbiter of good 
tone and good singing. Some of 
our more ardent proponents of 
vocal science have made claims 
of a hypothetical nature and a 
mechanistic muscular isolation 
process guaranteed to produce 
super voices. So far these claims 
have not materialized. Perhaps 
they forgot, among other things, 
that great voices are only a part 
of a great musical personality, 
and we have yet to see an artist 
produced by such a synthetic pro- 
cess regardless of scientific fi- 
delity. 





ecHine Ine | 
| 
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We have now had | sufficient 
time to survey and evaluate fair- 
ly accurately scientific data and 
its contribution to our art. In my 
judgment its chief contribution 
to the teacher has been in break- 
ing down the numerous false the- 
ories and in redefining the laws 
of nature. It also provides a 
means by which we may verify 
the correctness of our methods. 
It is, therefore, essential and in- 
valuable as a guidance program. 
In my opinion the findings of re- 
search have not abrogated a sin- 
gle principle of good singing or 
teaching. Rather, they substanti- 
ate simple, natural procedure. 
There is no question but that a 
teacher is a better teacher be- 
cause of his knowledge of sci- 
ence. However, this is informa- 
tion which should largely be re- 
tained in the background as too 
much emphasis upon unnecessary 
detail can only result in self-con- 
sciousness. The singer has plen- 
ty of musical problems to concern 
him without being over-conscious 
of mechanics. 


The subject of this discussion 
was chosen after careful consid- 
eration of the fact that at vari- 
ous times recently we have come 
in contact with statements to the 
effect that vocalization as we 
have known it is not any longer 
a necessity in training the voice. 
These statements imply that 
there now exist new techniques 
and short-cuts conceived from re- 
search which abrogate former 
methods of training. This is quite 
a challenge and causes one criti- 
cally to re-examine experiences 
for evidence to substantiate or 
disprove this theory. So far as 
the speaker is concerned there 
does not exist, nor has there ever 
existed, an authenticated pro- 
gram of training which supplants 
the voice building of good, artis- 
tic vocalization. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that vocalization must be simply, 
carefully, and intelligently done. 
Mere vocalization by itself is 
valueless unless based upon good 
vowel formation and free emis- 
sion. If properly done, vocaliza- 
tion forms the basis of all good 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HUWAHU PAYNE CULLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC *% x BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


Presents 


Leo Podolsky 


World-Renowned Pianist 





CLINIC FOR PIANISTS 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Daily Schedule of Classes: 


1. 9:00—10:00 A. M. Audition and Repertoire Class for Young Students: 
This class is for students, up to 17 years of age, who are studying with teachers 
registered in the Clinic. These students, with no cost, may attend the Clinic for 
teachers. The charge for each group of six students belonging to each respective 
teacher registered is $20. Teachers attending this class must pay $15. 


il. 10:15—12:15 A. M. Clinic for Teachers: 


Each teacher registered in this class will be privileged to play for Mr. Podolsky; each 
teacher will receive one private lesson free; all teachers will hear the following seven 
lectures given by Mr. Podolsky: (1) Technic and Interpretation; (2) New Teaching 
Material; (3) Classical Sonatas (analysis and illustrations from Mr. Podolsky’s edition 
published by Carl Fischer); (4) Chopin; (5) Debussy and His Music; (6) Audition Sessions 
for the students of the teachers registered; and (7) Teaching, Technical and Musical 
Problems, with round-table discussions. This course, for each teacher, is $35. 


ill. 12:30—1:30 Luncheon 
IV. 2:00—5:00 Private Lessons by Arrangement With Mr. Podolsky 


Each teacher will receive one 30 minute lesson free; each additional lesson will be 
arranged at $12 for sixty minutes; and $7 for 30 minutes. 


V. Note: 


Rooms can be arranged at reasonable rates upon request. 
Meals may be secured at down-town cafeteria or cafes. 
Those who prefer may drive to and from Brownwood daily. 
Excursions will be arranged to beautiful Lake Brownwood. 
5. All tuitions must be paid in advance to Dr. Harlan. 


Penh > 


Some twenty teachers have already registered for the Clinic at Howard Payne College. 


FOR FURTHER ENQUIRY ADDRESS: 


DR. H. GRADY HARLAN, Chairman The Sixth Annual Podolsky Clinic 
Department of Music MUSIC ARTS CONSERVATORY: JULY 12-24 
Brownwood, Box 235, Texas Address: Dr. Gladys M. Glenn Amarillo, Texas 
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THE PIANO STUDENTS PROBLEM OF 


MEMORIZING 


A Reprint from THE ETUDE of October, 1946, by permission of Dr. Hughes 


DR. EDWIN HUGHES 


EDWIN HUGHES lived for seven years in Europe, appearing there in many 
important music centers in recital and as soloist with orchestra. He has been 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic on the regular subscription series in 
Carnegie Hall, with the Havana, Cuba, Philharmonic and with other major 
symphony orchestras, has given many New York recitals, and has made numer- 
ous tours of America, in solo recitals and in two-piano programs with Jewel 
Bethany Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. Hughes were invited to present the first two- 
piano program ever given at the White House. During the past war Mr. Hughes 
was appointed Expert Consultant on Music to the Secretary of War, and took 
an active part in promoting the national use of music, serving on the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee and the Music Committees of the State Department. He 
received a citation “for patriotic service” from the War and Navy Departments; 
also a citation from the National Association for American Composers and 
Conductors “for outstanding service to American Music.” He was first President 
of the National Music Council and for two seasons President of the Music 
Teachers National Association. He has been President since 1942 of The 
Bohemians (New York’s celebrated Musicians Club), and is Vice-President of 
the Leschetizky Association. 

Edwin Hughes studied three years in Vienna with Leschetizky, becoming an 
assistant to this greatest of piano masters. He has held master classes or given 
lectures at many prominent universities and colleges, for the Music Teachers 
National Association, for ten State Music Teachers Associations and for many 
local associations and clubs. He was for six years editor-in-chief of piano music 
for G. Schirmer, Inc., and his editions include a large number of the most 
important compositions in the literature, marking in many cases the first publi- 
cation of these works in America, His “Master Series for the Young,” a collec- 
tion of original compositions by the great masters for young players, is used 
by practically all piano teachers throughout the United States. His edition of 
Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavichord is regarded as the standard American edition 
of this work. 


tainly possessed a remarkable mu- 
sical memory, yet he could hard- 
ly be held up as an intellectual 
paragon in other ways. As a 
whole, however, a good memory 
is more likely to be associated 
with first class talent than with 
mediocrity, and it is, for the pian- 
ist who plays in public, one of 
the requisites for superior accom- 
plishment, as in other lines of 
mental endeavor. 


A PUPIL of mine told me that 

she once asked a former 
teacher, “How do you memorize ?” 
He answered, “Oh! I memorize 
very easily.” Such a reply would 
hardly have given that teacher 
a very high rating in the psychol- 
ogy of education, and it certainly 
was of scant assistance to the 
student in solving the problem. 
At the other extreme, lengthy 
and learned discussions on the 








psychology of memory also offer 
little practical help in the matter 
of musical memorizing, any more 
than lectures in the anatomy of 
the muscles, given by a college 
coach, would teach his track team 
how to run faster. I propose, 
therefore, to offer a few prac- 
tical suggestions on the subject, 
a few ideas that may be of use 
to the teacher as he sits by his 
pupils during the daily schedule 
of lessons. 

The possession of a good mem- 
ory is not necessarily a sign of 
intellectual superiority in other 
directions. Cases have been re- 
corded of imbeciles who could re- 
peat page after page of books 
they had heard read, even in a 
foreign language. Blind Tom cer- 
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Apt children are likely to mem- 
orize quickly, but to forget just 
as rapidly, and this is sometimes 
the case with older students who 
commit music to memory easily. 
In general, impressions that are 
intense, interesting, or often re- 
peated are better remembered 
than others. This applies to all 
kinds of memorizing, and most 
certainly to the memorizing of 
music. The span of memory usu- 
ally increases with the age of the 
child, just as does his span of 
attentiveness. 


Hearing, seeing, and speaking, 
all aid the child at the same time 
in learning his letters or words, 
and so we can conclude that hear- 
ing, seeing, and playing at the 
same time similarly assist in 





memorizing music. The hearing 
part, and even the seeing part, 
may afterwards be transferred 
to the mental ear. 

Memory ability is to a great 
extent inborn. It is difficult to ac- 
tually improve this birthright, al- 
though many students do not use 
to the full the memory ability 
they possess, and can be taught 
to employ it more effectively. 
With proper training and persis- 
tence much can be accomplished 
in most cases. 

The First Step 

As practical suggestions in the 
memorizing of piano music I of- 
fer the following: 

In memorizing a new composi- 
tion the first step should be to 
play the work through slowly, in 
order to find out how it sounds 
and to become acquainted with its 
general form and structure. Start 
to memorize it immediately, even 
though at first you may be able 
to retain only a few salient 
points. Remember that first im- 
pressions are always lasting ones, 
whether it be a new person you 
are meeting or a new musical 
composition. Play slowly for some 
time, with no attempt to master 
all the technical difficulties at 
once, or to achieve the final tem- 
po of the piece. Play understand- 
ingly—and listen! Do not memor- 
ize by playing wrong notes and 
then correcting them. Let the 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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“We Can Lich Your Drum Problems!” 


At W.F.L. DRUM COMPANY, we're educational-minded. Good drums go 
with good drumming, and we have just the material you need! FREE 
Drum Instruction Wall Charts to hang in your practice rooms, Rudimental 
Drum Sheets for your students, and informative, up-to-the-minute Drum 
booklets and Tympani tips are yours for the asking. Just fill out the 
coupon below, and this wealth of free material is yours. 
Our new WFL PEDAL TUNED TYMPANI combine all the best tympani 
: features accumulated by Wm. F. Ludwig over a period of fifty years as 
wa. *. LuowIe a player and manufacturer. Three outstanding models offer a choice for 
es every taste. W.F.L. also has one of the largest selections 
of concert and parade drums to be found anywhere. 
Ask your W.F.L. dealer to give you specifications and 
quotations ...or send for our free color catalog. 





Instruction Books 
No. 1050—‘‘Swing Drumming” 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Jr....$1.50 
No. 1010—‘‘Drum Solo and En- 


semble Collection’’....... $1.00 
No. 1000—"‘Baton Twirling In- 
struction Method” ....... $1.00 





No. 1070—**Drum Corps Manual" 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Sr....$1.00 






No. 1060—"Complete Drum = CHARTS bossueeeesesess= 
Instructor’ by Wm. F. Ludwig 4 WM, F, LUDWIG = 
Sr. isnesenteniadaossceae . WwW. F. L. Drum Co. 4 
+ e 
Remember Wm. F. Ludwig H we N. pesnnge gy ee : 
clsad end me your rum instruction 
for the latest and finest A material, on illustrated booklets. s 
in percussion instruments! . Send the new W.F.L. drum catalog. 4 
H RN aa cas ceil ssarcadamasabecuppiimaciasipnands ; ‘ 
® Bassin ds deisisianientsndendaadabaniniasennerioutiaduiniinietanves - = 
Ww. F. L. DRUM COMPANY Is IIIT icisshikapeiigeseceadiallsomcbisanienccestoellininubenniabiiat + 
1728-36 N. Damen Ave. * Chicago, Illinois H REST RRR ota tener State s 
World's Largest Drum and Tympani M’f'r's. Leceseseseeeesseecusasesad 








. Proven INSTRUMENTAL TEXT BOOKS 
ee, INSTRUMENTAL CLASS TEACHING 


 pestal class TOO A Teachers’ Guide to the “Universal Teacher.’’ By J. E. MADDY and T. P. 
—. mens GUE m GIDDINGS. The purpose of this book is to provide a guide for teachers who wish 
UNIVERSAL TEACH to successfully use the ‘Universal Teacher’ in instrumental classes. There is not 


semen ee a page of theory in it. 
ae The teacher who knows all the instruments of the band and orchestra and 
who follows the directions in this book exactly, will teach his pupils to play well 


ina surprisingly short time, for his pupils will develop symmetry in musicianship, 
technique and artistry. Every page gives some practical hint based on the 


experience of men renowned for their success in instrumental class organizing. 
Price, $1.50. 


INSTRUMENTAL TECHNIQUE 


A comprehensive textbook on the organizing and conducting of Amateur En- 
— sembles. By E. J. MADDY and T. P GIDDINGS. A book so thorough that any 
_ untrained instructor may use it as a guide to organizing and training a school 
band or orchestra. Its purpose is ‘a straight line between two points,” or 
professional technical efficiency in the shortest possible time, with little or no 

lost motion. Price $4.00 


TUNES FROM EVERYWHERE LEARN WITH TUNES 

; , ? By Carl Grissen. A melodic approach to the violin for 
By Maurice Arnold. A collection of twenty-five selected i or individual ‘ann Yes three vital T’s of 
melodies of all nations for the young violinist. Cele- good violin playing—Tune, Tone and Time. Vol. 1 
brated folk songs, carols, dances, national hymns, instead Vol. 2 and Vol. 3. Price, each, 75 cents. 


Gypsy, Hungarian, Chinese, Indian, Swedish and other 
music have been simplified and fingered for the use 
of very young violinists. This is an attractive volume 
containing only very tuneful music which will appeal 
to young musicians. Price, $1.00. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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THE CHILD VOICE 


By DR. CLARENCE J. BEST 


Professor of Music Education 
Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth, Texas 


HE problem of knowing and 

training the child voice is a 
most important one for the 
elementary music teacher. Many 
books have been written on the 
subject. But most of these books 
seem to be too technical in 
nature, stressing in a scientific 
manner the phvsical, physiologi- 
cal. and mechanical nhases, 


3. The teacher should re- 
member that  approxi- 
mately eighty five per- 
cent of the so-called 
“monotones” are those 
who have not learned how 
to vlace their voices, but 
will learn how to do so 
with patient remedial 
work by the teacher. 





rather than the simple facts that 4. The teacher should not 

can be understood by all music tell the students they are 

teachers. monotones. Dr. Clarence J. Best, a Missourian, 
The following simple facts and 5. Devices for eliminating holds B, S. degree from Kansas 

suggestions will be given in out- monotone. State College, Pittsburg, the M.M. 


Degree from Eastman School of 
Music, and the Ph.D. from Pea- 
body College, Nashville. He is 
skilled both as instrumentalist and 


line form to help the elementary (a) Imitating sounds of 
music teacher better understand nature. such as bird 
the problems of training the child calls, hummine of 
voice. 





T. Kindergarten-Primary 


A. Analysis of the child voice. 

1. As the voice is fine and 
delicate it should have no 
strain on it. 

. Child voice quality is 

hich. thin or shrill. 

3. Child must sing with a 
head tone. (but must not 
be told how and why he 
is doing so). 

4. Arvroach to head tone 
must he accompl'shed 
with little effort on the 
part of the child — he 
should not be conscious 
of the mechanism of his 
vocal structure. 

5. Singing by the child 
should be done in a nat- 
ural manner, not too loud 
nor not too soft. 

B. Problems of Monotones. 

1. There are four groups of 
“monotones.” 

(a) Those who have not 
found their singing 
voices. 

(b) Those who do not 
recognize the dif- 
ference in pitch. 

(c) Improper coordina- 
tion of the vocal 
muscles. 

(d) Those who have 
physical defects. 

2. Each class of monotones 
should be studied and re- 


to 


insects, cries of ani- 
mals. sound of the 
wind. The teacher 
or another child 
gives the example 
and the monotone 
tries to respond. 

(b) Imitating mechani- 
cal sound, such as 
train whistles. siren 
or fire engines, 
bells, notes struck 
on the piano or or- 
gan. Trv to discov- 
er sounds the child 
is fond of and get 
him to imitate 
them. 


(c) Matching tones. 
The teacher sings a 
svilable, word or 
short phrase and 
the child imitates 
it. Sooner or later 
this device should 
be introduced as it 
enables the teacher 
to make quick cor- 
rections in songs. 

(d) Imitating spoken 
words. If a child 
can repeat a word 
or short phrase 
with the inflection 
and pitch used by 
the teacher or an- 
other child, it is 
certain that he can 
be taught to sing. 


in the techniques of singing. He 
has been Supervisor of Music in 
Units of the St. Louis Schools 
for a long period of years and 
guest professor of Music Educa- 
tion in a number of different in- 
stitutions, during summers, such 
as Teachers College of Kirksville, 
Mo., St. Louis University, and Pea- 
body College. He has plaved con- 
tinuously in Orchestras such as St. 
Louis Philharmonic. He was con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra for two years. 


unon a hivh tone. licht in 
quality and easily sung. 
2. The extremes in analitv 
and quantity should not 
be reached — never too 
loud or too soft. 


D. Additional Comments. 
1. Singine with heautiful 
tones aids the child to at- 

tain the beauty of the 
songs. 


2. Teacher should study and 
use various devices for 
obtaining a good head 
tone. 

3. Since children learn by 
imitation the teacher 
should sing the phrases in 
a clear even voice leaving 
out all traces of vibrato. 

4. The piano should be used 
only for accompaniments 
—never on the voice parts 
assigned to the children. 





medial measures applied 
to each, 
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C. Voice Training. 


II Intermediate. 
1. The teacher should insist ida 


(Continued on Page 10) 





(Continued from Page 9) 


A. Analysis of the Voice. 
1. The child voice at this 


B. Voice Training. 5 
1. Practice throughout the 


. Select carefully prepared 
exercises (preferably 


stage may or may not ap- 
proach a transition or 
change and the teacher 
should be on the lookout 
for the change. 

. The range or tonal com- 
pass should be watched 
closely. 

. Head voice through nat- 
ural and active breath 
control and relaxation 
should be stressed so as to 
mean ease in singing. 


|  - Whasic by 





Texas Composers 


The ALAMO—Song—Med. Key—Fox .50 
The ALAMO—SATB—Chorus—Fox .18 


Oscar J. Fox’s Newest Song 


Performed for the first time in the ceremonies of the 


range but do not go be- 
yond. 


. Practice intervals, scales, 


etc. 


. Practice singing for good 


quality on one pitch — 
then use different pitches. 


. Select carefully prepared 


exercises (preferably 
chosen phrases from the 
song material used) for 
boys whose voices are 
changing. 


_ 





Pilgrimage to the Alamo, by the Trinity University Chorus 
and Orchestra, under the direction of Ralph Ewing, Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. 
Fiesta Week April 19-24, 1948. 





poser program. 


or Band Alone. 
Grand March. 





SAN ANTONIO 6, 


A band arrangement is being prepared to accompany the 
SATB and SSA Choral versions. 
and one that is especially good for a Texas or Texas Com- 


America, Your Torch Burns Yet—SATB 15 


America, Your Torch Burns Yet—Band 
By Raymond Rhea, Supervisor of Music, 


Corpus Christi Schools 


An excellent number for school choruses, Band and Chorus, 

The Band arrangement is effective as a 
Here is an easy number for both band and 
chorus that is effective, stirring and timely. 


Write for copies of these numbers today. 


Gladly sent subject to your approval 


—~engutiee— 
SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


TEXAS 





An excellent school Chorus, 


1.00 





_———_ -_ 


. Individual 


chosen phrases from the 
song material used) for 
girls whose voices are 
changing. Probably the 
girls’ voices will change 
later than the boys’ voices. 
assistance 
should be given to those 
children whose voices are 
fairly well developed. 


C. Additional Comments. 


 F 


Cy 


Children should still con- 
tinue to work for the 
beauty and meaning of 
the song. 


. The child should strive 


for good diction and en- 
unciation as these habits 


will become part of her 
life. 


. The teacher should strive 


for a good flowing one. 


. The same suggestions 


given above for the use of 
the teacher’s voice and 
the use of the piano 
should be followed. 


TI Junior High School. 


Analysis of the Voice. 


} 


There is complete change 
in the singing and speak- 
ing voice due to the in- 
crease in size of the 
larynx and the length of 
the vocal chords. 

The same general sugges- 
tions as given previously 
for the Intermediate 
Grades also apply to the 
Junior High School 
Grades. 

It should be remembered 
that boys’ voices change 
pitch as well as quality. 


B. Voice Training. 


1. 


4. 


Careful tests should be 
used so as to place student 
in his correct classifica- 
tion. 


. Furnish the junior high 


school student the oppor- 
tunity of hearing fine re- 
cords of choice produc- 
tions so that he knows 
what is the ultimate in 
voice pro-duction. 


. Boy sopranos should not 


be permitted to sing 
downward out of their 
range. When the voice be- 
gins to change at about 
twelve years of age it is 
permissible to begin such 
a downward vocalization. 


Pay very careful atten- 
(Constructed on Page 40) 
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THE MUSIC IN MY CHURCH 


DR. ELLIS L. CARNETT, 
Pastor, Travis Avenue Baptist Church, Ft. Worth, Texas 


H aving been Director of 
Music, as well as Pastor in a 
number of churches during the 
past twenty-five years, I have 
developed some very strong con- 
victions with respect to the music 
in the church of which I am 
pastor. I realize that some will 
not share my viewpoints; but I 
shall express my own feelings 
nevertheless. 


In the first place, I must reach 
a decision in my own mind with 
respect to the objectives for the 
music of my church. As pastor, I 
must decide if the music is to be 
only a fill-in portion of the serv- 
ice, where-in so much time must 
be consumed. Moreover, it is my 
business, as pastor, to determine 
the quality of music in my 
church. Shall it be defined as ex- 
cellent in terms of performance 
skills as applied to entertain- 
ment? Or shall it be declared 
good in terms of the inspiration 
that it provides for the people 
of the congregation. provided 
here that the leadershin is ade- 
quate and that good judgment is 
being exercised in the selection 
of the music and that the svecial 
performers are duly trained on 
each such occasion? 

Second, I must give due con- 
sideration to the selection of per- 
sonnel. Since a choir can never 
be any better than the director 
either musically or spiritually, it 
is highly important that as good 
director be chosen as can be 
afforded. Personally I also like to 
know the membership individual- 
ly, for I think that the individuals 
should be professing Christians. 
Moreover, I expect that their 
daily lives reflect all that they 
profess, otherwise their singing 
will be sham and hypocrisy. There 
is no conflict between the spirit- 
ual and the artistic except when 
the individual makes it to the 
contrary. The best in both music- 
ianship and practical Christianity 
is not too good for the Lord we 
serve. 


There can be no clashing, as 
regards objectives, between the 
pastor and director, if the most 
satisfactory results are to be ob- 
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tained. It is therefore very neces- 
sary that I, as pastor, know the 
director that I select for my 
church. When I decide on such 
an individual and have discussed 
with him the general objectives 
which I wish to work toward, I 
trust the program to him. In 
giving him my confidence, I 
thereafter endorse him privately 
and publicly. In the third place, I 
must, as a pastor, lead the church 
in making adequate budgetary 
provision for the choir program. 
This is never a matter of any 
consequence, when the music 
program is being accepted by the 
people as a whole. Often times, 
however, directors and choirs are 
slow in gaining acceptance by the 
congregation, for reasons pec- 
uliar to a particular church. In 
such instances, patience must be 
exhibited and good results forth- 
coming. In the main, the financial 
needs of the choir are generously 
provided. An alert director con- 
tinuously adds to the library of 
the choir, thus taking care that 
all money alloted for music is 
spent. 


Finally, I must be mindful of 
the ability of the people to av- 
preciate music. There is a variety 
of tastes in all congregations. A 
wise director will select music 
suitable to the abilities of the 
choir. If such music is divinely 
discerned by the composer, and 
the director develops the choir 
to a worthy standard of perform- 
ance in terms of the composer’s 
interpretation, the congregation 
will in like manner respond. As 
for me, I desire that my choir 
music lift my people to higher 
spiritual plains. If this is done 
service after service, a finer ap- 
preciation of music will sub- 
consciously be registered in the 
congregation’s responses. The 
idea, that only difficult music is 
good music, is misleading. It is 
equally fallacious to hold that dif- 
ficult music can not be beautiful 
music. Here again, the choir is as 
good as the director. As he de- 
velops the technical abilities of 
the choir, the grade of the music 
can also be raised. In other 
words, since most people do not 





Dr. Ellis L. Carnett is another of 
Missouri’s distinguished contribu- 
tions to Texas. The subject of this 
sketch is one of the most talented 
and the most successful in accom- 
plishments for each talent that the 
editor has ever known. Dr. Carnett, 
as a younger man, possessed one of 
the most gorgeous tenor voices 
that this country held. He was 
trained by the late Dr. Andrew 
Hemphill, Fort Worth. He could 
have been anything that any other 
American celebrated tenor has be- 
come. He chose to be a gospel 
singer instead. He has sung in 
revivals in most of the large cities 
of America and in hundreds of the 
towns in Canada and in South 
America. Later he was Dean of the 
School of Music in the Baptist 
Seminary of New Orleans. There- 
after, he was ordained to the min- 
istry and became pastor of several 
leading Baptist Churches in Ten- 
nessee and Louisiana. At the time 
Dr. I. E. Reynolds retired from the 
directorate of the School of Music, 
The Baptist Seminary, Ft. Worth, 
Dr. Carnett was persuaded by the 
Board to succeed Dr. Reynolds as 
Dean. He held this position nearly 
two years and was offered the 
pastorate of the Travis Avenue 
Baptist Church, Ft. Worth, the 
seventh largest Baptist Church in 
America. He is still a great sing- 
er; he is equally outstanding as 
a preacher. He knows all the prob- 
lems of the Church Choir both 
from the viewpoint of director 
and pastor. His contributions to 
Southwestern Musician will be of 
inestimable value. He will remain 
on the editorial staff as a regular 
contributor. Moreover he will rec- 
ommend Southwestern Musician to 
many hundreds of church musi- 
cians during the coming months. 
This is Ellis L. Carnett, D.D. 


* * * 


know much about church music, 
I like to start where they are and 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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BELWIN INC. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTORS 
FOR WOOD — BRASS and PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 


Are the result of a seldom achieved spirit of complete cooperation between the 
TEACHER, the ARTIST and the PROFESSIONAL SPECIALIST on the Instrument. 





BOOK ONE $1.00 EACH 
ECK METHOD for FLUTE POTTAG-HOVEY METHOD for 
GEKELER METHOD for OBOE FRENCH HORN 
HENDRICKSON METHOD for CIMERA-HOVEY METHOD for 
CLARINET np TROMBONE and BARITONE 
LENTZ METHO or ba 
CAILLIET METHOD for ALTO and SUMN-CIMEEA METHOD fer TUBA 
BUGGERT METHOD for XYLOPHONE 
TENOR SAXOPHONE — 
EDWARDS-HOVEY METHOD for an 
CORNET BUGGERT METHOD for DRUM 


OUR SERIES OF BOOK TWO 


INSTRUUCTION BOOKS CONTINUES TO TEACH THE INSTRUMENT. EACH 
MELODY, EACH ETUDE, EACH EXERCISE, EACH STUDY, EVERY NOTE HAS 
BEEN WRITTEN WITH A DEFINITE PRE-CONCEIVED PLAN TO TEACH THE 
INSTRUMENT THOROUGHLY AND TO MAKE THE ADVANCED STUDY OF MUSIC 
INTERESTING. 





| There is a BOOK TWO for every instrument except Tuba and Xylophone 
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43 W. 23RD. STREET 
e NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











OUR TELEPHONE NO. IS 8-3177—FORT WORTH 
On all orders of $100 or more call us collect. 
We carry one of the most complete stocks of Band Instruments in Texas. 
Holton — Reynolds — King — Selmer — WFL Drums 
HARD TO GET INSTRUMENTS OUR SPECIALTY 


C. & S. MUSIC, INC. 


WHERE YOUR BUSINESS IS APPRECIATED 
4039 E. Belknap —— P. O. Box 7345 — Ft. Worth, Texas 
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LOOMIS CONCERT 
LAUDED BY ALL 


By MRS. PEGGY RODGERS 

The piano concert presented by 
Dr. Clarence Loomis in Illfeld 
Auditorium recently under the 
auspices of the Biology Club of 
Highlands University, was con- 
sidered by many to be an out- 
standing event of the current 
year’s entertainment in Las 
Vegas. 

Dr. Loomis’ masterful tech- 
nique, combined with understand- 
ing and poise, quieted the rest- 
less audience, and continued ap- 
plause demanded two encores of 


the widely known pianist com- 
poser. 


Four short MacDowell selec- 
tions, “To a Wild Rose, Will 0’ 
the Wisp, In Autumn, and From 
Uncle Remus”, offered a direct 
contrast to the next two composi- 
tions, Kirnberger’s Presto, and 
Mozart’s familiar Turkish March. 

Dr. Loomis won his audience 
with his persuasive interpretation 
of Chopin’s Nocturne in F Sharp 


Major followed by Variations 
Brilliant. 


Again offering direct contrast 
to the preceding numbers, Dr. 
Loomis played his own arrange- 
ment of Gershwin’s Lady Be 
Good and Clap Yo Hands, com- 
bining Gershwin’s haunting 
rhythm with the Loomis tech- 
nique. Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue, accomplished with feeling 
and unwavering knowledge of 
Gershwin shading, was received 
with instantaneous applause. 


Two Liszt numbers, Liebes- 
traum and Harp Etude, brought 
added applause from the enthus- 
iastic audience, and the flowing 
interpretation of the latter num- 
ber captured the racy qualities 
of true harp music. 

Brahm’s Rhapsody in B Minor 
was followed by La Feria de Las 
Flores, a short arrangement by 
Dr. Loomis of a Spanish melody 
received from Frank Montenegro. 

Mardi Gras and Claire de Lune 
by Claude Debussy were cleverly 
placed on the interesting program 
to offer the final contrast of 
musical color to Dr. Loomis’ own 
composition, Spanish Ecstasy, 
which captured all the fire and 
graciousness of the Spanish civil- 
ization. 
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ARE WE TEACHING OUR PUPILS TO LISTEN 


LOUISE TURNER 


Assistant Professor of Public School Music and Piano, 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


OR many years, we who have 
been teaching music, either 
privately or in the schools, have 
been told and have been reading 


about the importance of “ear- 


training” in the development of 
musicianship in young people. We 
glibly talk about “the ear” in re- 
lation to music, and yet I wonder 
if we really put the ear to use 
as we should in our daily music 
teaching. 

I used to hear a well-known 
musicologist and teacher say 
over and over, “If you can sing 
it, you can play it.” Experience 
has proved the truth of that 
statement to me and to students 
with whom I have worked. This 
idea, of course, correctly as- 
sumes that the singing approach 
is the basic approach to music 
study, and that the ear plays an 
all-important part in instrumental 
as well as in vocal instruction. 

Many of the more _ recent 
courses of study for beginning 
piano students include words to 
be sung to the melodies that the 
children play. An excellent idea 
it is. How much easier it is for 
a child to learn about phrasing, 
for example, if he has a word- 
thought to help him with the mu- 
sical idea. We so frequently for- 
get in teaching children that 
many musical terms and much 
phraseology which we use are 
meaningless to the child. 

Amazing as it may seem, I still 
have Freshmen students come to 
my studio who admit, during the 
first few lessons, that they used 
to play “by ear” until they be- 
gan to study with a teacher. Then 
their only concern was with nota- 
tion, and hence they supposed 
there was something wrong with 
the other method. These students 
are greatly surprised when I tell 
them what a wonderful thing it 
is to have a pair of ears as sen- 
sitive and useful as they have. If 
we teachers would only realize 
how important it is to teach our 
pupils to use those ears in play- 
ing and singing, in addition to 
reading music intelligently, many 
of our performance problems 
would be simplified. 

Attentive listening to a fine in- 
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Louise Turner — Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public School Music and 
Piano, East Texas State Teachers 
College, is a graduate of North- 


western University (B.M.) and 
University of Iowa (M.A.). She 
has been a member of the Music 
Faculty of East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, for 
the past four years. 


terpretation by a teacher and 
help with the technique of execu- 
tion should stimulate the ear and 
make possible an acceptable musi- 
cal performance by the pupil. It 
is necessary for a teacher not only 
to be able to illustrate in his own 
playing how the music should 
sound, but he must also be able 
to guide and stimulate the stud- 
ent’s practice so that the child 
will be able to accomplish the de- 
sired musical result. All too often 
the teaching of a lesson consists 
of talks by the teacher concern- 
ing a specific interpretation or 
problem of technique with no 
demonstration in his own play- 
ing. How is it possible for a pupil 
to learn to interpret music with- 
out having heard many styles and 
types of musical expression by an 
adequate performer? On the oth- 
er hand, many artist-teachers fre- 
quently say to their pupils “Play 
it like I play it,” and expect the 
student, with no further help to 
imitate exactly the teacher’s per- 
formance. A happy combination 
of both methods must be found 
to help the young performer. 


Although it is sometimes pain. 


ful to be reminded of the fact, it 
is usually true that our pupils 
play and sing only as_artistical- 
ly as we the teachers require of 
them. Our boys and girls are con- 
scious of and hear only the musi- 
cal elements of which we make 
them aware, and there are few 
pupils with talent enough to en- 
able them to travel beyond our 
limits of musicianship. 

The statement which has been 
made that we too often teach the 
mechanics of an instrument to 
the exclusion of the music writ- 
ten for the instrument is espe- 
cially true with regard to teach- 
ing children and developing their 
sensitivity to music. Naturally 
the physical and mechanical as- 
pects of playing are important 
and will appeal more immediate- 
ly, but if we are to develop mu- 
sical discrimination among our 
youth, the music itself must re- 
ceive equal attention. 

If a teacher is an excellent mu- 
sician and has the patience and 
endurance to work carefully and 
consistently with a child and his 
ear, he will be able to develop a 
sensitive aural discrimination in 
the pupil. When this has been ac- 
complished, all phases of musical 
performance including tone qual- 
ity, phrasing, style, and all as- 
pects of interpretation and tech- 
nique will become clear to the 
pupil’s understanding. It will 
then be a compartively easy task 
for the pupil to perform intelli- 
gently the music of the masters. 

* * * 


Without leaving Texas, you can go 
to Holland, Malta, India, China Ire- 
land, Italy, Trinidad, Turkey, Crete, 
Wake, Palestine, Scotland and Egypt. 

You can visit Jericho, Liverpool, 
London, Macedonia, Manchester, Mos- 
cow, Tampico, Tokyo, Troy, Vienna, 
Warsaw, Tunis, Odessa, Paris, Peters- 
burg, Plymouth, Rugby, Sparta, Shef- 


field, Stockholm, Athens, Belgrade, 
Bolivar, Cadiz, Canton, Caledonia, 
Colgne, Delhi, Dorchester, Dresden, 


Dublin, Edinburg, Geneva, Genoa, and 
Oxford. 

These are all cities, towns or vil- 
lages in Texas. Is it any wonder that 
the United States trains so much of 
its Army here? 

Lemonville is in Orange County. 

Bright Star is tn Rains County. 

Ding Dong is in Bell County. 

And Sweetwater gets is water from 
Bitter Spring. (From Texas Brags) 
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NEW WIND ENSEMBLES 


Published for the First Time Anywhere 
Two Works by C. P. E. BACH 
SLE OL LOR eT eRe eee DORE $1.50 : 


(for seven wind instruments) 


ne Ce Pn 9 BE a 75 


(Fanfare—for 3 Trumpets and Tympani) 
A New Work by an American Composer 
RAY GREEN 

Three Pieces For a Concert. . 


(1 Flute, 2 Clarinets, 2 Trumpets) 
(Trombone, Piano, Percussion) 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 


RCA Building Radio City New York, N. Y. 





..$2.00 : 





























TELKA S. STAFFEL, Pianist 
STAFFEL SCHOOL OF PIANO 


All Levels of Instruction 
235 Army Blvd., San Antonio, Texas 





SERVING CENTRAL TEXAS, BY MAIL 
With Everything Musical 
COMPLETE INSTRUMENT SERVICE 
Write: KING MUSIC COMPANY 


Brownwood, Texas 


116 W. Lee 





LLEWELLYN ROBERTS 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Baritone, Teacher of Singing 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Texas 





PEARL BOYCE BOWN 


Composer of: 
“Dusting the Piano,’; “Bayou Tale”; “The Reluctant Camel,” etc. 


NOW ON SALE AT MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 
315 West 31st St. Houston, Texas 





MAIL ORDERS FOR 
SHEET MUSIC, TEACHING SUPPLIES 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Educational Records, Record Albums, 
Band Instruments, Musical Accessories 


DENMAN MUSIC COMPANY 


111 East Baker Brownwood, Texas 





FREE _ Enroll- 
ment. Unexcelled 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS Relay 


Largest 
in the West. 


Service, 





410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLD<« Ww 1AM MGR DENVER, COLO 


ETHICAL CODE 
of the 


TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


PREAMBLE 


This code of ethics has been 
approved and adapted by the 
Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion to standardize rules of con- 
duct for music teachers in rela- 
tion to pupils, teachers, and the 
public. 

Recognizing our obligation to 
the music-teaching profession 
and a responsibility to the world 
we will perfect ourselves in our 
chosen profession by all possible 
means. 

As teachers we shall be of good 
moral character, honorable in 
representation to prospective and 
actual pupils and the public and 
loyal citizens, that music as an 
art may attain greater perfection 
and that the music-teaching 
profession be honored and under- 
stood. 

THE CODE 


THE TEACHER 

The teacher shall observe dig- 
nity and strict adherence to facts 
in advertising. He shall not rep- 
resent himself as the pupil of any 
teacher unless he has completed 
a continuous course of six 
months’ study; otherwise he shall 
state the number of lessons act- 
ually taken or the exact duration 
of time spent in study. 

The teacher shall solicit pupils 
only on reliable information that 
they are not at that time pupils 
of other teachers. 


The teacher shall accept no 
pupil who has unsatisfied moral 
or financial obligations to an- 
other teacher. 


The teacher shall not guar- 
antee results: he shall not 
overate ability and chances of 
early success. 


The teacher shall exact punct- 
uality and observe it; he shall 
collect payment for missed les- 
sons unless made up at his con- 
venience, or for a worthy excuse 
agreed upon by teacher and pupil. 

The teacher shall not criticize 
another teacher or student un- 
fairly; he shall commend the 
good in others. 

The teacher shall encourage 
artist students to become profes- 
sional: he shall accept no fee for 
work done by a pupil unless by 
agreement with the student: he 
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T. M. T. A. 


A Preliminary Announcement of TMTA Convention to Be Held in San Antonio, June 10 - 12 


THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 1948 


5:00 p.m.—Board meeting, Plaza Hotel. 
7:00 p.m.—Board dinner, Plaza Hotel. 
8:00 p.m.—Concert, Ballroom Plaza Hotel. 
Marjorie McClung, Soprano 
Bernhardt Tiede, Baritone 
Oscar Fox, Accompanist, in a 
program of songs by Mr. Fox. 


Speech: The Civic Symphony and 
the Private Music Teacher, C. 
Burdette Wolfe, Conductor, Corpus 
Christi Symphony and Head of 
Music Department, Corpus Christi 
Junior College. 


2:00 p.m.—Second General Session. 
Forums: 
Piano, Mr. Wilford Smith 
Voice 


String, Dr. Eric Sorantin 


p.m.—Organ Recital, Donald Willing, 
Temple Beth-El. 


p.m.—Convention banquet, Hotel Plaza, 
Dr. Max Reiter, Conductor San 
Antonio Symphony Orchestra, 


FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 11, 1948 


8:30 a.m.—Registration, Winifred Alvis, 
Mrs. Marguerite Bebinger. 

9:15 a.m.—First General Session E. William 
Doty presiding. 
Invocation, Dr. Albert P. Shirkey, 
Travis Park Methodist Church. 


4:00 


6:30 


Speaker. 
Welcome to San Antonio: Mrs. Ardis . 
Ward, President, San Antonio Music 8:00 p.m. —— by San Antonio young 
Teachers Association. . 


9:15 p.m.—River trip beginning at Plaza Hotel 
and accompanied by troubadors. 


Response for the Association: E. 
Clyde Whitlock. 


Greeting to the Convention: Music 
Teachers National Association. 
Opening of the Ballot Box. 

10:00 a.m.—President’s E. William 
Doty. 

10:10 a.m.—In Memoriam. 

10:15 a.m.—Forum: The Applied Music Plan, 
Mrs. Curtis Smith, presiding, Mrs. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1948 


a.m.—Breakfast. 


Progressive Series Teachers. 
Dunning Teachers. 


a.m.—Third General Session. 


8:00 
Message, 


9:30 


9:45 a.m.—Greetings from local associations. 





H. M. Overleese; Mr. T. Guy Rogers, 10:15 am.—Miss Marjorie Walthall, Theory 
Jefferson High School; Mr. Enos demonstration. 
Gary, Brackenridge High School; Speech: That important Interval 
Mr. R. B. Reed, Alamo Heights High from One Lesson to the Next, Sister 
School. Amabilis. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON & EVENING, 12:00 noon—Subscription luncheon, Hotel Plaza. 
JUNE 11, 1948 2:00 p.m.—Sight-seeing trip to the Missions and 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon at Original 


Restaurant. 


Mexican 


points of 


interest around San 


Antonio. 





shall not seek a position for a 
pupil at the expense of another 
musician. 

THE PUBLIC 

We recommend the following 
principles to the consideration of 
the public: 

The public shall recognize that 
individual teachers have fixed 
scales of prices for musical in- 
struction, and teachers should 
not be asked to alter prices in 
order to obtain pupils or for other 
reasons. 

The public shall recognize a fee 
for professional services for con- 
certs, benefits, churches, wed- 
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dings, funerals, lodges, and organ- 
izations. 

No performer shall be expected 
to service gratuitously in order 
to prevent another receiving a 
remunerative engagement. 


The public shall expect the 
musician or teacher to extend 
concessions to talented persons 
through the presentation of 
scholarships awarded only in 
legitimate contests. 

The public shall be justified in 
asking professional cooperation 
for civic causes where no fees 
are exacted, or for worthy causes 
when the entire receipts go 


directly for the purpose named. 

The public shall expect musical 

information as legitimate news 

through the columns of the press. 
* * * 


TMTA 
Members 
Please Note 


“All reservations for’ people 
who want private rooms in the 
Plaza Hotel in San Antonio for 
the state convention of the Texas 
Music Teachers Association June 
10-12 must be made before June 
— 
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IANO Materials 


WILLIAM O’TOOLE 


For Creative Pupil Responses: 


CREATIVE PIANO TECHNIC 


Book | or Il .90 
Book Ill 1.50 
Teachers Manual | or Il 75 


A rhythmic-dynamic method which 
fuses technic and musicianship for 
meaningful reading, a fine touch con- 
trol and use of theory in a most 
delightful way. 


NOTE-KEY GAME AND CHART 


Correlates notes with keys and 
used as Note Speller and Scale 
Builder. 


GRADEXACT LESSON RECORD 


100 sheets to indicate exact cor- 
rections and grade when getting 
ready for recital or auditions. 
Judge for yourself. 


* 

PIANO SOLOS: 

Teo—Pomy Ride —.................cc0ccceesee 30 
2b—Cinderella at the Ball............. 30 
2b—Elves At Play.................00..004 35 
2b—March of the Dwarfs............. .30 
2b—Valse Pirouette = .30 
3a—Spring Breezes ....................... .30 
3b—Pan Plays His Flute ................ 30 
3b—Rainbow Fairies ..................... 40 
4a—Gavotte Fauxbourdon ............40 
5a—Romancee ...........................0...--040 
Creative Music Publishers 






Third Street, N. Y.C. 


UNIFORMS 
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COMPETETIVE PRICES 


ue Ve 
Lt HAAR UNIFORM COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


HUGHES 
(Continued from Page 7) 
impressions on the brain be only 
of right notes, always, no matter 
how slowly you play them. 


Take the piece measure by 
measure, or phrase by phrase, if 
the phrases are short ones. Play 
the hands separately at first, not- 
ing and analysing everything, let- 
ting the keyboard-images, the 
feeling for the fingering-groups, 
and above all, the sound, impress 
themselves on your mind. Put the 
music over on the top of the pi- 
ano, back of the rack. The extra 
effort of having to get up each 
time to look will make you con- 
centrate more intensely on your 
task. 


After you are able to play the 
first measure hands together, 
close your eyes and see if you 
can visualize it, saying over the 
notes to yourself without touch- 
ing the keys. You will afterwards 
be able to visualize whole pieces, 
even away from the piano, if you 
practice this method assiduously. 
Go through the same process with 
the second measure or short 
phrase. Then add it to the first, 
and play both consecutively. You 
remember how, as a child, you 
learned “The House that Jack 
Built.” Well, it is the same pro- 
cess. Learn a small portion; add 
another to it; establish continu- 
ity between the two. 


When you begin the next day 
you may find that the first day’s 
work needs some refurbishing. 
Do not be discouraged; begin all 
over again, if necessary. The new 
grooves in your mind will soon 
be there to stay, and you will 
probably be astonished to find 
how quickly you have conquered 
an entire page. Along with the 
notes, memorize simultaneously 
the phrasing, dynamics, pedaling, 
fingering, and so forth, for all 
these things must be learned and 
stored in the mind, as well as the 
mere notes. 

Try to get in the habit of tak- 
ing in mentally groups of notes 
or short phrases all at once. Wil- 
liam James said that the present 
time is not like a knife-edge but 
more like a saddle-back. It lasts 
perhaps from five to ten seconds 
with most of us. What has hap- 
pened during such a period is 
simultaneously in our conscious- 
ness. Otherwise in conversation, 
or in reading, we could not take 
a sentence as a whole; and like- 


wise we could not take in a phrase 
or period in music. 


Remember that the best mem- 
orizers are ear-memorizers, those 
who hear what is coming before 
their fingers play the notes, those 
in whose mind’s ear the music 
unrolls, just as it does on a play- 
er-piano roll, and who can get 
these mental musical images 
down to the fingers in proper 
time and order. If you only have 
even a rudimentary gift for ear- 
memory, cultivate it constantly. 
It will improve with practice and 
use. Hear what you play before 
you play it, and train your fin- 
gers to go where the inner sound 
directs them. 


Ear-Memorizing 


Gifted ear-memorizers usually 
retain what they have learned 
longer than others, and are often 
able to play perfectly from mem- 
ory pieces which they have not 
touched for years. Like persons 
with so-called photographic mem- 
ories, these gifted ear-memorizers 
do not usually have the slightest 
idea of how their gift functions, 
and are therefore completely un- 
able to explain it or pass it on 
to others. 


The average piano student, if 
not possessed naturally of a good 
ear, usually memorizes by the 
look of the patterns of notes on 
the keyboard, coupled with kin- 
aesthetic, or muscular feeling for 
the next chord or bunch of notes. 

Some supplement this form of 
visual memory with a memory of 
how the notes look on the printed 
page, although these printed note 
memorizers are rare. 


Knowledge of musical form, of 
the patterns of musical composi- 
tion, is always a valuable asset, 
but it cannot take the place of the 
actual remembering of the notes 
to be played. Just so, the know- 
ledge of harmonic structure and 
progression is an aid, but it can 
never tell us which notes of a 
chord the composer has selected 
for a certain passage, nor their 
exact sequence, nor the octave in 
which they are located. However, 
writing out the chord progres- 
sions under the notes is usually 
helpful. 


Finger memory, that function- 
ing of reflex action which, after 
many, many repetitions, guides 
our fingers to the right keys, can- 
not be left out of the picture. In 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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WOMEN CONDUCTORS 


HELEN MARIE BILBREY 
Senior T.S.C.W., Denton, Texas 


EARCHING for information 
about women conductors is like 


“Looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack.” All about us are books, 
articles, lectures, and numerous 
other sources of material but in 
them, few references to women 
as leaders in the art of conduct- 
ing. Such rare mention of my 
subject indicates that genera- 
tions before us have either dis- 
missed it or left it to some future 
authority who is, I am sorry to 
say, yet to be found. Neverthe- 
less, through research I have dis- 
covered that people have begun 
to think about women as conduc- 
tors; and I believe woman will 
step forward and make her con- 
tribution as a conductor not when 
music critics and authorities de- 
cide to recognize her, but when 
we women ourselves welcome her 
with enthusiasm. 

The orchestra which she must 
conduct is one instrument, con- 
sisting of many individual parts, 
like so many pipes in the organ 
and strings on the harp or keys 
on the piano keyboard. The con- 
ductor of an orchestra plays upon 
her instrument and brings forth 
the artistic results she desires, 
not as one playing the organ, 
piano, and harp, sustaining and 
swelling a lovely chord upon her 
instrument by merely pulling a 
stop, bringing forth a gorgeous 
shimmering effect by plucking a 
string, or simply putting forth 
her hand and striking a sounding 
note as on a keyboard. No. She 
plays upon an instrument differ- 
ent, indeed, an instrument that is 
alive, seeing, hearing, feeling, 
and seeking its own expression. 
As its conductor, she is respon- 
sible for interpreting the emo- 
tions of her strange and compli- 
cated instrument, her own emo- 
tional values, and the interpreta- 
tive worth of the composition it- 
self, which, in turn, reflects the 
gift of genius, that mystic source 
of wealth, rarest of all posses- 
sions. 

The successful conductor must 
have the personality and the 
qualities of leadership essential to 
one in this field. Most important 
of all is keeping the interest of 
the players. She who meets these 
qualifications will be able to hold 
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the interest of her players. The 
conductor must also possess great 
talent and magnetism. To quote 
from John Barbirolli’s “Becom- 
ing A Conductor,” Etude, Aug- 
ust, 1942, “The conductor con- 
ducts with his mind through the 
eyes.” 


A good conductor must be able 
to explain with clarity and ac- 
curacy each effect she asks for, 
must be demanding in her con- 
stant aim for perfection of at- 
tack, tone quality, phrasing, and 
detail; she must give definite and 
logical reasons for the desired 
effect, and, she must know not 
only the nature of the effect but 
the best means of obtaining it. 
The innumerable qualities which 
we find in the greatest conductors 
include memory, a natural sense 
of rhythmic beat, and the ever- 
sensitive ear and acute musical 
taste. Possessing these and many 
more, the conductor will hold the 
confidence and trust of her or- 
chestra and inspire the members 
“to submerge their musical ego” 
in hers, to borrow a phrase from 
Mishel Piastro in his article “The 
Men of the Orchestra,” Etude, 
January, 1939. 


Conducting, in general, is truly 
a new frontier in this country. 
As the Pioneer for fine orchestral 
music in America, Theodore 
Thomas in the middle and latter 
part of the nineteenth century 
was making known his efforts to 
mix the heavier classics with 
lighter music. He felt, Harriet 
Johnson says in Your Career in 
Music, “that only an orchestra 
in which the players devoted all 
their time to rehearsing and giv- 
ing concerts could really give 
adequate re-creation to the mas- 
terpieces of music.” After 
Thomas, around 1922, in fact, we 
find in the musical periodicals 
interest in orchestral and choral 
conducting increasing slowly. In 
Music and Letters there were 
only two articles between 1920 
and 1936; in Music Review there 
was nothing concerning conduct- 
ors from 1940 through 1945; 
Music quarterly carried five ar- 
ticles between 1916 and 1934; 
Music Educators Journal con- 
tained only one reference be- 
tween 1940 and 1944; and Etude 





Helen Marie Bilbrey of Lawton, 
Oklahoma is a senior majoring in 
violin at Texas State College for 
Women. During two years at this 
college she has been active in 
musical events in T.S.C.W., Den- 
ton, and other cities of Texas and 
Oklahoma. Miss Bilbrey is a mem- 
ber of the Violin Trio, violin solo- 
ist with the Modern Choir, member 
of Sigma Alpha Iota, and is con- 
certmistress of the T.S.C.W. Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


ranking at the top, contained 
conferences with name conduct- 
ors and inspiring topics of inter- 
est in the conductors’ world be- 
tween the years 1939 and 1944. 

Though still in growing stages, 
symphony orchestras are active 
throughout the whole country, 
and all must have conductors. 
Thus we can readily see that our 
musical earth is constantly pro- 
ducing new plants, so to speak; 
and the opportunities for the 
young conductor of today are 
much improved over those of the 
ambitious conductor of fifty 
years ago. The conductor no long- 
er must gain experience in the 
strictly classic world, but can se- 
cure much needed knowledge 
from semi-classic and semi-popu- 
lar work. She should exercise her 
gift of leadership (and we do ex- 
pect this quality to be present at 
an early stage in the conductor’s 
musical growth) by organizing 
her own ensemble or choral 
groups. Much can be learned of 
human mechanism and psycholo- 
gy through conscientious work 
with the amateur group. 

The art of conducting has been 
left, for the most part, to the 
talent, artistry, and genius of 
men, women being content to fol- 
low other courses‘of study in mu- 
sical art. We do have, fortunate- 
ly, such recognized women con- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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(Continued from Page 17) 
ductors as Brico, Boulanger, 
Dessoff, and Leginska; but these 
few and some others, perhaps, 
are a small minority representing 
the female population of the en- 
tire world in this particular field. 
It is true that we have had, dur- 
ing and since the recent war, 
young women in the schools 
throughout our nation who are 
doing an excellent job of train- 
ing and conducting our prepara- 
tory school and college choirs, 
bands, and orchestras. But why 
should they not seek a higher 
level? What reason have we to 
scoff at the ambitious woman 
who aims at being a conductor of 
a symphony, an opera, or a 
choral group? Who are we to say 
that the New York Philharmonic 
and Metropolitan will never have 
permanent women conductors? 
Who can say, with good reasons 
as support, that a woman in such 
a position would never do so well 
as a man? I say: let us keep our 
minds always open to possibility ; 


and when we see the opportunity 
being presented, let us seize it 
eagerly and promote it. 


There is no question in any- 
one’s mind as to how women con- 
ductors rate in comparison with 
men, because there can be no real 
comparison made. In fact, one 
might say that, comparatively 
speaking, there are no women 
conductors at the present time. 
Literally, there are, but their 
fame is not far spread, and their 
influence has short reach. The 
professional woman _ conductor 
finds herself in a man’s world, 
and the woman who enters this 
work expecting an equal chance 
in competition with men will soon 
become quite disillusioned. 


Why the objection to women 
conductors? I have never heard 
a logical and truly reasonable 
answer, and I have been amazed 
to hear highly trained profes- 
sional musicians give stupid an- 
swers to such a question. After 
listening to their frail extuses 
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and weak reasons, one can imme- 
diately detect the influence of old 
custom and established prejudice 
which the world as a whole is 
unwilling to change. The follow- 
ing arguments serve as examples 
of the general irrational attitude 
toward the woman who plans a 
conducting career: 

(1) Woman’s place is in the 
home. 

(2) Woman has a rich heri- 
tage already; she should 
leave great creative art 
to man. 

(3) It is unnatural for men 
to follow the leadership 
of a woman; therefore, 
women will never be 
successful as conductors. 


(4) Woman will never be 
successful as a conduct- 
or because of her lack of 
physical ability to last 
through the _ nervous 
strain of being a con- 
tor. 


(5) Woman works against 
opposition and criticism 
so much stronger than 
man that she often gives 
up her work. 


On and on one could go, nam- 
ing just such arguments as these 
which show the unfair attitude 
and ideas firmly rooted in the 
minds of many people. If there 
is a little truth in some of them 
let the truth be accepted and the 
prejudice disregarded. Thence- 
forward a much easier world for 
the woman conductor. 


There are numerous ways in 
which the woman conductor is 
limited. First, she is “‘over-step- 
ping her boundary” when she be- 
comes a professional conductor 
and is therefore subject to criti- 
cism and harsh dealings from 
both women and men every- 
where. Second, as a pioneer in 
this field, she will, consequently, 
have to meet all obstacles, which 
will be numberless, with courage 
and determination. The work of 
the few women who have gone be- 
fore her has not equalled the 
work done by men, and she must 
make her efforts count for high 
artistry and perfection at all 
times. Third, woman seems at a 
disadvantage when putting her 
deepest emotions into music be- 
cause her artistic temperament, 
more than man’s, leans to the 
extreme or to the too sentimen- 
tal. Fourth, her chance and her 
opportunity as a conductor in the 
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world of music is smaller than in 
any other branch of the art. 

Women, in the collective sense 
of the word, are much too indif- 
ferent to their fellow woman who 
is striving for success in a pro- 
fession. Women must become 
more enthusiastic over the 
achievements of a successful 
woman, and as a group must give 
more support to their represen- 
tatives in all fields. The woman 
conductor must not remind her- 
self that she is a woman, but 
must think of herself as a musi- 
cian and a person with ideas, and 
she must desire to share these 
ideas with the world. The woman 
who thinks in such a manner 
should set herself to the task of 
enlightening other women along 
such lines. 

The material, knowing what is 
needed and wanted by the world, 
is the secret of success. If a 
woman has this “material,” there 
is no reason that she cannot take 
her place of importance among 
men. In our time woman has the 
great advantage of radio, which 
is placing music near the peak of 
our culture and growth. 

I believe that the women of our 
country can make another step 
toward the rights and equalities 
of women by entering and mak- 
ing their contribution as conduc- 
tors. Feeling confidence in the 
talent and ability to be found in 
women, I hope to see the future, 
though it be the distant future, 
crowded with women artist-con- 
ductors. The woman who is un- 
afraid to be a pioneer, who has 
what the world is seeking, who is 
willing to give of her time, ef- 
fort, talent, and character—such 
a woman cannot escape immor- 
tality. 





CARNETT 
(Continued from Page 11) 
to keep them reaching upward all 
the time. We must keep the peo- 
ple with us in terms of apprecia- 
tion. 

There are so many avenues by 
and through which music can aid. 
The one avenue through which 
each member can find expression 
is congregational singing. Let me 
hear you sing as a church and I 
can largely tell you your spirit 
and power. 

The special groups, other than 
the adult choir should be develop- 
ed but in doing so they should be 
made church conscious and 
church centered. It seems to me 
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that it would be well for music- 
ians to do some re-thinking and 
planning about church music, lay- 
ing aside their professionalism 
until it is sub-servient to the 
spiritual.I am not talking about 
fanaticism but a sane religious 
program of music which will 
warm the hearts of the people 
until joyously and triumphantly 
they get a new grasp of eternal 
values. 


These are some of the things 
which I desire in my church from 
the music program. Let me have 
your reactions, good readers. 





AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN 
TEACHING MUSIC 

W. O. Miessner, Chicago, Illinois 
Reprinted from The Music Journal—Jan. °47 

Audio-visual aids may be 
applied to practically every phase 
of musical activity. Among 
these, are the following: 

1. Teaching rote songs, sing- 

ing games, folk dances. 


(Continued on Page 37) 


HOUSTON PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS CLINIC 
April 7-8 
Conducted by 
Dr. Joseph E. Maddy 


The Program consisted of: (1) 
Senior High School Orchestra Re- 
hearsal and Demonstration; (2) 
Lecture and Discussion, “A Com- 
prehensive Instrumental Program 
for a City School System”; (3) 
Elementary String Class Demon- 
stration; (4) Audio-Visual Aid 
Demonstration and Lecture; (5) 
Junior High School Orchestra 
Demonstration: and (6) Junior 
High School String Class. 

Dr. Maddy succeeded in ssti- 
mulating the same dynamic in- 
terest that has characterized his 
professional life for more than 
twenty-five years. 





Let Your accusations be few 
in number, even if they be just. 
(Pop Xystus 1.) 
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Mountain Song (S.A.T.B.) 
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Flew O,iginal Chanel Compositions 
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pisatiecads Gardner Read .16 
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ATTRIBUTES OF A GOOD CHORAL SINGER 


HAROLD A. DECKER 


Head of Voice Department, University of Wichita, Wichita 6, Kansas 


HE effectiveness of a choral 
ensemble in school, communi- 
ty, or Church should be measured 
not only by the quality of recep- 
tion by those who listen, but also 
by the influence the music and 
words have made on the singers 
themselves. Without a doubt 
singing. more than any other art, 
is capable of raising man _ to 
greater heights, because of this 
combination of music and poetry. 
A group. which aims to sing cho- 
ral literature, well, technically 
and with insniration, is canable 
of transmitting these qualities to 
its listeners: and therefore fills 
an artistic place in a community. 
Even greater is the value the 
sinver receives hy being a part of 
such an artistic endeavor. His 
benefits are in direct proportion 
to the contribution he makes to 
the grouv. Likewise, his mastery 
of certain choral technics, plus 
the sinceritv with which he takes 
nart. determines the aualitv of 
his group. In this article let me 
briefly outline a few suggestions 
which mav prove helvful to sing- 
ers and directors of choral en- 
sembles who have ideals and 
want to attain them. 


The ensemble singer must have 
the welfare of the entire group 
uppermost in his mind. This will 
influence his singing so that he 
will not look upon himself as a 
soloist among soloists, but rather 
as a part of a greater whole. 
First of all, he must sing in 
tune with the rest of the group. 
This calls for a basic knowledge 
of theory, as well as constant use 
of his own musical ear to its 
fullest extent. The result will be 
his singing exactly the same 
pitch as the rest of his section 
and being alert to its harmonic 
relationship with all other sec- 
tions as well. 


Sight reading should be devel- 
oped so that valuable rehearsal 
time is not wasted pounding out 
parts on a piano. Too much sight 


reading is done haphazardly, or 
by following a leader, with the 
result that there is no individual 
improvement. A basic introduc- 
tion to theory should include a 
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Music Department Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Alton, Ill.; past four years 
Head of the Voice Department and 
Director of Choral Music, Univer- 
sity of Wichita; Guest Conductor 
Virginia State Vocal Camp, sum- 
mers 1945, 1946; Choral Director 
Pennsylvania Lutheran Choir Mas- 
ters’ Camp, summers 1947, 1948; 
Minister of Music First Presby- 
terian Church, Wichita, Kansas; 
Conductor of Wichita Choral So- 
ciety; and Conductor of the Uni- 
versity Acappella Choir, Univer- 
sity of Wichita. 


knowledge of scales and key sig- 
natures, simple chord construc- 
tions and elementary choral pro- 
gressions. Ear training drills 
with half and whole tones and 
all other ascending and descend- 
ing intervals should be practiced. 
Rhythmic training should be util- 
ized to give the ability to group 
rhythmic patterns at sight and 
to respond to them physically 
and mentally in a co-ordinated 
manner. These requirements may 
seem severe, yet their applica- 
tion makes a marked improve- 
ment in a choral group and it is 
a disadvantage to slight any one 
phrase. 


A good choir singer needs to 
develop his vocal technic. This en- 
ables him to blend his voice with 
the group and thereby enhance 
the tone quality of the ensemble. 
Fundamental habits of good pos- 
ture, correct breathing, unforced 
tone and good diction should be- 
come established habits. Good 
posture, to put it simply, is stand- 
ing or sitting erect with the 
crown of the head high and the 
chin in. Correct breathing is in- 
ter-costal-diaphragmatic. That is, 
when inhaling, the diaphragm 
and lower rib area, particularly 
in back, are filled with breath. 
All the breath, supported by the 
diaphragm is converted into tone. 
Care must be taken not to lower 
the upper chest area. Vitalized 
singing, using correct posture and 
correct breathing habits, helps to 
produce a pleasant tone which 
will blend with the group when 
good diction is employed. Special 
difficulties in singing, such as ex- 
cessive vibrato, throaty tones, 
and a protruding vocal quality 
should be given individual atten- 
tion. Most difficulties can be 
averted in a young voice singing 
under a choral director who is 
sensitive to pleasing, unforced 
tone quality. 

Diction is a subject within itself, 
but for this generalization, it can 
be said that good diction is large- 
ly dependent upon one’s ability 
to hear and reproduce all the 
component parts of words in a 
natural. unaffected manner. To 
accomplish this, one must be 
aware of the primary and secon- 
dary vowel sounds in each syl- 
lable. For example, the word 
crowd when sung must be pro- 
nounced KRAH-ood with a pri- 
mary accent on a pure ah vowel 
and a secondary vanishing oo 
sung with the final consonant. 
This is particularly true in the 
English language which is full of 
diphthongs. In Latin, the prob- 
lem is not so great because of the 
purity of the Latin vowel sounds. 
For practice in singing pure vow- 
els and to develop good tone qual- 
ity, it is often advisable for every 
choir to have at least one Latin 
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motet in its repertoire. To show 
the contrast in the two lan- 
guages, and to show the manner 
in which a singer must think 
his vowel sounds while singing, 


here are two lines written with 
phonetic spelling: (1) Latin: A- 
do-ra-mus te Chri-ste is phoneti- 
cally, Ah-do-rah-moos tay Kree- 
stay; (2) English: A light the 
man-ger lit is phonetically, Uh 
LAH-eet thuh MEH-eenjuhr liht. 
One can easily see how simple it 
is to sing syllables like doh-rah, 
kree, etc.; but singing becomes 
more complicated, with combina- 
tions like LAH-eet and MEH-een- 
juhr. The latter takes more care- 
ful thought and practice. 


Awareness of consonants is 
very important to good diction; 
every consonant must be _ ob- 
served and pronounced. Particu- 
lar attention should be given to 
the distinction of voiced conso- 
nants, which have pitch, and un- 
voiced consonants, which do not 
have pitch. Care must be taken 
with the former that the pitch is 
exactly the same as that of the 
vowel with which it is connected. 
Good intonation is often hamp- 
ered by an “m” or an “Il” sung 
lower than the vowel which fol- 
lows it. This results in a sliding 
pitch which rarely gets to the 
correct height. Voiced consonants 
are: b, d, g, j, 1, m, n, r, V, W, Z, 
and their many combinations. Un- 
voiced consonants are f, h, k, p, 
s, t, z,. All must be enunciated 
clearly and distinctly, not de- 
tracting from the purity of. the 
vowel which follows or precedes 
it. Voiced and unvoiced conson- 
ants are often found combined 
together as in cognates, for ex- 
ample. In any case, all must be 
pronounced plainly without ten- 
sion in the lips, jaw, or tongue. 


The final attribute of a good 
choir member is that of a con- 
stant feeling for rhythm. This 
does not merely refer to his abil- 
ity to tap his foot while listening 
to a dance orchestra or keeping 
step while marching with a band. 
I refer to sensitiveness to the 
rhythm of words which, com- 
bined with an inner physical re- 
sponse to the music, gives life, 
vitality, and movement to choral 
music. The feeling of oneness in 
a choir is largely dependent upon 
the ability of the members to feel 
rhythm together. 


The aforementioned - technical 
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requirements for an ensemble 
singer are valueless and unim- 
portant unless they are applied 
to good music. There is a wealth 
of fine choral literature avail- 
able in all degrees of difficulty. 
It is not necessary to resort to 
the cheap arrangements so plen- 
tiful on the market. Nor is it nec- 
essary to sing music having great 
popular appeal. Variety and con- 
trast can be combined in any 
program if good taste is applied 
in the selection of the music. If 
the work is sincerely done, the 
listener will obtain instruction, 
and pleasure in hearing the per. 
formance. 

When the singer combines 
these technics with worthy mu- 
sic, sincerely sung, he or she 
ascends a step in musical growth. 
By the same token, the director 
makes a valuable contribution to 
the cultural life of the communi- 
ty. As educators, may we not em- 
ploy more determination in mak- 
ing all of our church choirs such 
media for helping our civiliza- 
tion. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Maurice Lorre, for several 
years head of the Band and Or- 
chestra Department of the Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion, died on Tuesday, March 23, 
in the Rockaway Beach Hospital, 
New York. 


Mr. Lorre, affectionately 
known as “Moe” to thousands of 
people in and out of the music 
business, had been ill for only a 
short time. He was born in Eng- 
land 59 years ago and at an early 
age showed great interest in 
music. He became a violinist and 
conductor, appearing both in his 
native land and in this country. 
After an active _ professional 
career of more than 35 years 
during which time he served as 
concert master and conductor at 
various RKO and Loews’ houses, 
he accepted the position of chief 
of the Band and Orchestra 
Department at Marks. His 
thorough knowledge of music and 
wide acquaintanceship were great 
assets to him in his work. 


He leaves a widow, Mrs. Rachel 
Lorre, an 88 year old mother, 
Mrs. Anna Lazarus, a _ sister, 
Mrs. Jean Davis, a son Ben 
Lorre, who is a song-writer, a 
daughter, Mrs. Sylvia Selton, a 
grandson, Anthony, several other 
relatives and a host of friends. 
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THE CARE OF YOUR TYMPANI 


WM. F. LUDWIG, JR. 


By Wm. F. Ludwig, Jr., Vice-president W.F.L. Drum Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


_* SEEMS high time to clear 

up some of the mystery that 
apparently is loitering around 
Tympani, especially in our school 
bands and orchestras. 

Not so many years ago, these 
instruments were confined prin- 
cipally to the Symphony Orches- 
tras, partly, no doubt, due to 
their early high cost. But in the 


past 10 to 15 years, the cost of 
pedal tympani in relation to other 
instruments have been greatly 
reduced and are now an essential 
item in every school band and 
orchestra of any size. 


However, since instruments of 
this type are generally purchased 
by the school and not privately 
owned, the care of them is often 
neglected to such an extent that 
satisfactory results are often im- 
possible. 

Tympani are the aristocrats of 
the percussion section; because 
they are of definite pitch and 
tuned at various intervals in the 
course of a comppsition, it is 
self-evident, therefore, that they 
should be given the care that 
would be extended to any musi- 
cal instrument. Since the head is 
the tone producing element, it is 
essential to give it the proper 
care to not only facilitate fast 
tuning but to produce a clear, res- 
onant tone as well. The kettle 
serves merely as a resonator to 
prolong the tone. 


Tympani heads are made of 
carefully selected young calf 
skins and are transparent because 
the transparent heads are more 
elastic than the white calf hides 
and, therefore, more resonant. 
These skins are very susceptible 
to atmospheric changes. They 
shrink in dry, hot or dry cold 
weather and stretch in damp 
weather. The first rule then is 
to counter these weather changes 
or conditions with the tensioning 
means either by use of the pedal 
or the hand screws. There must 
always be enough slack in the 
heads to obtain the low notes 
and not too much that may in- 
terfere with high notes. When 
the instruments leave the fac- 
tory, the heads are pulled down 
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Ed. Note: This is the first of a 
series of articles which will appear 
in our magazine by the eminent 


drum authority, Wm. F. “Bill” 
Ludwig, Jr. of the W.F.L. Drum 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Young “Bill” 
Ludwig is known to many of us 
because of his extensive appear- 
ances in our drum clinics from 
Coast to Coast in spreading the 
gospel of good drumming and in 
helping all instrumentalists with 
their drum problems. “Bill” Lud- 
wig, Jr. went through the mill like 
his father, who is head of the 
W.F.L. Drum Co. and still active 
in his own right in performing at 
the leading drum clinics through- 
out the country. Young Ludwig 
has played in high school bands 
and orchestras, contests, Univer- 
sity bands, such as the famous 
University of Illinois Bands under 
Dr. Harding, and numerous pro- 
fessional organizations, such as the 
Chicago Civic Symphony, Chicago 
light Opera Company, and others. 
At present, he is principal percus- 
sionist with the Chicago Business 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra. We 
are honored to have Mr. Ludwig, 
Jr. conduct our percussion column 
and personal questions and prob- 
lems are invited. Write to: Wm. 
F. Ludwig, Jr., c/o W.F.L. Drum 
Co., 1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
* * * 


sufficiently to afford a good 
tuning range. But, since it is the 
nature of calf skin heads of this 
type to want to continually 
shrink—especially in dry rooms 
or climates, it is necessary to 
counter this by leaving full ten- 
sion on when the drums are not 


in use. Thus, leave the pedals 
down (high notes) in order to 
preserve what is called a tuning 
collar. If, however, the room or 
climate is damp, then leave the 
pedal up when not in use. 


There is no danger of heads 
breaking when left at full tension 
because the pull is even and the 
head is of considerable weight 
with sufficient strength to take 
that pressure and considerably 
more. The head should be pulled 
down a good 1% inch for proper 
tuning and should be re-set if the 
tuning collar is less. 


In re-setting heads, wet the en- 
tire head well on one side only 
(top) and allow water ten min- 
utes to soak in. Then repeat that 
operation three times until the 
head becomes quite loose. Then 
wipe water off and pull down on 
the tension screws to about %, 
inch below the rim of the kettle. 
Allow five or six hour to dry. The 
head then will be tight; but, by 
backing up a few times on the 
hand screws while the pedal is up, 
you will have full tuning range. 
This re-setting may be necessary 
only once or twice a season on 
new tympani and less as heads 
become set. 


If you have pedal tympani (and 
for modern music you should 
have) remember they are a me- 
chanical instrument and need oil 
or vaseline on all metal moving 
parts from time to time and do 
keep the top of the kettle clean 
around the rim. The kettle, of 
course, is copper and copper cor- 
rodes when not taken care of. 
This corrosion not only interferes 
with the smooth action of the 
head as it moves up and down in 
tuning but produces a cracking 
noise. The time to clean the top 
of the kettle is when you oil and 
grease all moving parts. And 
then re-set the head whenever 
you remove it from the kettle. 
Keep your instrument in fine 
shape and enjoy your work. 


The next article will deal with 
the type and style of sticks. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Wm. 
F. Ludwig, Jr., W.F.L. Drum Co., 
1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
MISS IMA HOGG 


President of the Houston Symphony 
Society 

“The members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Houston 
Symphony Society are proud to 
announce for the Society that 
Efrem Kurtz has been secured as 
Musical Director and Conductor 
of the Houston Symphony. Mr. 
Kurtz is not only a distinguished 
conductor of international re- 
putation, but a man of broad cul- 
ture, imagination and enterprise. 
These are qualifications which 
the Executive Committee has 
considered highly important in 
the conductor for a city with a 
cosmopolitan population such as 
Houston at a period in its rapid 
development and expansion. We 
have been very conscious in our 
action, that Houston is a city of 
destiny and it is the desire of the 
Symphony Society to meet the 
expectations and demands of such 
a community. We feel that the 
Symphony should be a_ potent 
force and an integral part of the 
cultural life of a commercial, in- 
dustrial city and our program 
envisions the Symphony as some- 
thing which we can share with 
many other cities in our region 
and it will not be without a con- 


structive influence throughout 
Texas and the Southwest.” 
* uk * 
The announcement of Mr. 


Kurtz’ appointment climaxes the 
current season of the Houston 
Symphony, which has seen twelve 
prominent conductors occupying 
the podium as guest conductors 
of the orchestra. Mr. Kurtz, who 
directed the concert of March 8, 
also served as guest conductor of 
the orchestra during the 1946-47 
season, and in both appearances 
proved to be a prime favorite with 
Houston audiences. 

Mr. Kurtz comes to Houston 
with a record of distinguished 
achievement, not only in the 
United States, but in Europe as 
well, where he first rose to fame 
as principal conductor of the 
Ballet Russe during its most 
brilliant period. He has presided 
over almost every major sym- 
phony in the United States, Eu- 
rope, Australia and South Amer- 
ica and has earned a world-wide 
eminence and the universal re- 
spect of music critics and the 
music public. 
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Among the leading orchestras 
which Mr. Kurtz has conducted 
frequently are the New York 
Philharmonic, N. B. C. Sym- 
phony, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Lewisohn Stadium, San Fran. 
cisco Symphony, Cleveland Sym- 
phony, the Havana Symphony, 
Detroit Symphony, Chicago Sym- 
phony, the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony at the Hollywood Bowl, the 
Cincinatti Symphony and the 
Portland Symphony. He has ap- 
peared frequently on network 
broadcasts such as the Sunday 
Evening Hour and the N. B. C. 
Symphony, and has conducted in 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Spain, 
Austria for the Salzburg festival, 
Belgium, Australia, and France, 
as well as England and many 
other countries. 

Mr. Kurtz is known to thous- 
ands of music lovers through the 
many albums he has recorded for 
Columbia Records, Inc. His rec- 
ording of Khatchaturian’s “Gayne 
Ballet Suite” with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra proved to be one of the top- 
three Columbia Masterwork Rec- 
ords best sellers of 1947. 


As conductor of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic during the 
past five years, Mr. Kurtz’ con- 
tribution has been practical as 
well as artistic. When he took 
over in 1943, the orchestra play- 
ed a season of ten concerts, with 
only 700 subscribers. Today, the 
orchestra is 85 percent self-sup- 
porting, gives two regular sold- 
out subscription series of eleven 
concerts each, as well as pop con- 
certs, children’s concerts, a series 
of radio broadcasts and concerts 
on tour in neighboring states. 

Concurrently with the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Kurtz, the Houston 
Symphony Society announced 
plans for the expansion of the 
Orchestra’s 1948-1949 season. 
Guest artists engaged for next 
year include Eugene Istomin, Gi- 
nette Neveu, William Primrose, 
Alexander Brailowsky and Sidney 
Foster. Other artists will be an- 
nounced shortly by Mr. Kurtz. In 
line with the Orchestra’s objec- 
tive of serving the entire South- 
west, several out-of-town engage- 
ments will be played during next 
season. Other plans call for an in- 
creased number of local concerts, 
offering a variety of programs 
designed to meet the require- 
ments of the entire music public. 





William E. Jones, Mus. D. 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE 
Musicologist - Lecturer - Conductor 
Governor, Southwestern Region 
National Association Teachers Singing 
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Easy Musical Games 
For Home and School 


by 
LOTTIE ELLSWORTH COIT 
and 
RUTH BAMPTON 
YOUNG CHILDREN naturally want to “do 
something” about music. The best way 
to encourage their interest is to sug- 
gest that they “act out” the songs and 
tunes that appeal to them. 

Here is a collection of easy musical 
games that children will enjoy immedi- 
ately and that will help them through 
their first steps in music. With these 
pleasurable activities, they will reveal 


latent musical talent, make rapid progress 


and achieve rhythmic coordination 
through play . .. Oldtime childhood fa- 
vorites, new rhythm and finger games, 
listening material, play-party games. For 
the individual child or for small or large 
groups ... Illustrated in color by Martha 
Powell Setchell. 


$2.00 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


268 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 



















145 UNIFORMS 


Beautifully Pictured 


CLOTH.... 
60 Shades 
12 Qualities 
If desired, we will DESIGN 
uniform especially for you. 


School and Band Banners, 
. Flags, Throwing Flags. 


@ Special Folder in Colors. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 


Box 1113, Austin, Texas. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN FRIEND PLANS 
TOWN HALL RECITAL 


Rose Raymond, well-known 
New York pianist, is returning to 
Town Hall for her first recital 
in said hall within a three-year 
period. Though an American by 
birth, Miss Raymond received 
her training in Europe with Leo- 
pold Godowsky of Vienna and 
with Tobias Matthay of London. 
She has given many New York 
recitals and has_ concertized 
ee the United States as 
well. 





ROSE RAYMOND, PIANIST 


Miss Raymond is recognized as 
one of the outstanding exponents 
of the Matthay principles of 
playing. Her lecture recitals be- 
fore many musical organinzations 
in many different American cities 
give attestation to the respect 
that Miss Raymond has gained 
for herself as an artist. Ad- 
ditionally, Miss Raymond is pres- 
ident of the Associated Music 
Teachers League of New York, 
Chairman of the Junior Festival 
Contest of New York Federation 
of Music Clubs, and both Faculty 
Member and Adjudicator of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers. 


In her Town Hall Recital, Miss 
Raymond will play an all Beeth- 
oven program. 
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DEAR SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN: 


Not all debuts are made by 
fledglings. The most exciting in 
“Our Town” was the debut of 
Toscanini in television. Nobody 
breathed as he came out, a little 
shy. Toscanini is photogenic, an 
actor who understands economy 
of means, as well as the superb 
musician, — even under Klieg 
lights this great, little man of 
81 gave an unforgetable Wagner 
program and scored another 
triumph for N.B.C. Another 
important “debut” was that of 
Maggie Teyte’s first New York 
appearance in Pelleas and Meli- 
sande. The New York City Opera 
Company is giving an outstand- 
ing season. 

Guild Artist Diploma pupils of 
Ethel Bacon McManus of Bakers- 
field, Cal., (prominent in Cal- 
ifornia M.T.A.) are making dis- 
tinguished records. Robert Haag 
recently played Beethoven’s 
Fourth Concerto with Kern Coun- 
ty Philarmonic Orchestra and 
Doris Davis has just signed a 
year contract with Radio Station 
KPMC for a weekly program. 
Marcia McKee (Collegiate Dip- 
loma Winner) is official ac- 
companist for Stanford Univer- 
sity Glee Club. Seven of the eight 
pianists chosen to play on KERO 
artist programs are pupils of 
Ethel Bacon McManus. 


Ralph Leopold, famous pianist 
and adjudicator for the Guild, is 
called “The Wagner Expert”. At 
a recent dinner given by Walter 
Bauer, the painter, Mr. Leopold 
was asked how many perform- 
ances of “Tristan and Isolde” he 
had heard. “Eighty-eight,” he re- 
plied immediately, “not including 
broadcasts—that number includes 
performances seen in Europe as 
well as U. S. Broadcasts would 
bring it well over a hundred.” 


The new syllabus for composi- 
tion is proving itself a welcome 
addition to Guild compilations. 
Miss Winifred Buck, national 
chairman, reports 112 composi- 
tions have been sent in by pupils 
of 40 teachers in 21 states. Miss 
Buck of East Orange, N. J., Mar- 


Grace White, Representative and Editor, 


527 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 


guerite Harman, Seattle; Marree 
Gardner, New York; Sister Vic- 
toria, Baltimore; Ethel Glenn 
Hier, New York, have each sent 
in over seven different pupils’ 
efforts, the remainder in ones or 
twos. Perhaps one is a Mozart, 
but at least they are all learning 
fundamental musicianship. 

Baltimore public schools are 
leaving piano examinations to 
Guild judges for those who are 
in Guild Auditions and are work- 
ing for school credits in piano. 
Miss Beth Hudnall is chairman 
of the Baltimore chapter of the 
Guild. 

Rose Raymond’s long awaited 
all-Beethoven recital will take 
place May 16 at Town Hall. Last 
year illness prevented the giving 
of her annual Town Hall pro- 
gram. This year all should be 
well. 

Mary McCormack Kennedy is 
re-elected to office of Treasurer 
of Los Angeles Music Teachers 
Association. 

Alva Louise Rucher, pupil of 
Ellen Gorton Davis of Abbeville, 
South Carolina, won the playoffs 
for piano scholarship at Furman 
University. Hazel B. Dorey, 
Chairman of Williamsport Guild 
chapter will be assistant director 
of an educational tour to Europe 
this summer, including seven 
countries. She will give lecture 
recitals on the music of the coun- 
tries visited. 

LaSalle Spier, the Guild’s 
Washington Chairman, has writ- 
ten his “Third Shenandoah Val- 
ley Suite for Two Pianos”. It was 
produced at the Phillips Mem- 
orial Gallery in Washington with 
Chester Page and Mr. Spier at 
the pianos. William Krevit speaks 
for the New Jersey Educators in 
April on “Parent Co-operation”. 
The Adrian Twins, Shadan and 
Nurhan, fifteen year old duo- 
pianists (pupils of Mme. Nevarte 
Adrian, Guild adjudicator of Bos- 
ton) are on the Armenian Evan- 
gelical Church Concert course at 
Hunter College, New York. 
Patricia Gestram, of San Bernar- 
dino, Cal., writes: “I am enter- 
taining my students with the 
concert pianist, Lee Pattison.” 
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Miss Gestram is vice-president of 
the 1948 Seminar Club of Sher- 
wood Music School of Chicago, 
and Merle Holloway of Tampa, 
Florida is president. Pupils of 
Hilda Bush, Guild Chairman of 
Bend, Oregon, will play at the 
Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Soroptimist Clubs when 
they meet in Bend late in April. 
Dorothy and Sidney Morrow ap- 
peared at the St. Felix Street 
Playhouse, Brooklyn, in a two- 
piano recital, for the benefit of 
Music Education League of New 
York. 

Rose Raymond, president of 
Associated Music Teachers 
League, announces that the Tenth 
Young Musicians Concert of the 
league will be held in Town Hall 
May 23rd. Miss Raymond and 
Blanche Schwartz, violinist, play- 
ed the unusual Sonata composed 
by Mendelssohn when he was on- 
ly fourteen, as the climax of a 
Mendelssohn program given by 
the League at Steinway Hall. 
Lewis Lane, popular lecturer 
from NBC talked on “Achieve- 
ments of the ’teen-age Mendel- 
ssohn”’, 


Adelaide Anderson, chairman of 
the Guild for Idaho, will be in 
New York this summer. The 
teachers of the Guild in Boise 
gave 34 boys the chance to ap- 
pear in a series of recitals. Mrs. 
Anderson has been doing trio 
work on the radio and solo con- 
certs under the sponsorship of 
the Federation of Music Clubs. 


The $250 prize in the Texas 
Composers Contest has gone to 
Harold Morris (who lives in New 
York) for his Symphony No. 3. 
He recently re-visited Houston 
when the work was played by the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra. 
Thusnelda Bircsak of San Diego, 
Cal., has new numbers in Ditson, 
Pallma, and Creative Music edi- 
tions. Avis Bliven Charbonnel’s 
new song, “White Fleet” is just 
published by John Church Co. 


LaMar Peterson, Guild member 
of Salt Lake City, sends a copy 
of the publication of his school, 
“Mozart Soundboard”. It is edited 
by the personnel and faculty of 
the Mozart Piano School. It con- 
tains original reviews of Utah 
concerts, interesting sketches of 
the teachers, and delicious bits 
of humor such as this: 

“Did you enjoy the sonata?” 

“Oh, yes. But I would have 
much preferred to hear an opus”. 
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YOUR OPINION 

Continuing from the April is- 
sue, Guild members in several 
more States were asked to name 
the persons they consider the 
five greatest living pianists. 

In New York City, Lewis Lane, 
Musical Consultant for NBC 
rates this group: Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Ignaz Friedman,* Myra 


Hess, Miecyslav Horszowski, 
Guiomar Novaes. 

Greenville, Texas, sends the 
choice of Lela Jones: Serkin, 
Rubenstein, Iturbi. 

From Ardmore, Oklahoma, 


comes the list by Virginia Boyd: 
Rubenstein, Iturbi, Bauer, Ellen 
Ballon, Oscar Levant. 

Boise, Idaho, represented by 
Adelaide Anderson, sends this 
group: Myra Hess, Joseph Hoff- 
man, Casadesus, Bauer, Horowitz. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, over the 
signature of Thelma Todd, lists 
Casadesus, Myra Hess, Horowitz, 
Serkin, Rubinstein. 

From Chandler, Oklahoma, 
comes the reply of Gwendolyn 
Wolf: Casadesus, Myra Hess, 
Iturbi, Brailowsky, Bauer. 

From Buffalo, New York, Ada 
Stettenbenz writes: Rubenstein, 
Horowitz, Iturbi, Novaes, Schn- 
abel. 

(Ignaz Friedman has just passed 
away in Australia). 





EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 
FOR SOUTHWESTERN 


Mme. Rosina Lhevinne prac- 
tically leads a commuter’s life 
shuttling between New York and 
Los Angeles. She will leave New 
York at conclusion of the Juil- 
liard graduation, speak at Cal- 
ifornia Music Teachers Associa- 
tion in San Diego, conduct master 
classes at Los Angeles Conser- 
vatory of Music and Art July 19, 
Aug. 28, be soloist with orchestra 
(Usigli conducting) at Carmel 
Bach Festival at end of August, 
and back to New York in early 
autumn. It all agrees with her! 

Her brown eyes shining with 
zest for her work in the thawing 
days of spring when many an- 
other was “all poohed out’, Mme. 
Lhevinne was a delight to iater- 
view. 

“IT have had a wonderful vaca- 
tion!” she exclaimed in response 
to a question about her tan. 
“Thanks to President Schumann 
of Julliard School, the teachers of 
major subjects have a_ seven- 


week mid-winter vacation. This 
does not mean less attention to 
students—it is accomplished by 
beginning three weeks earlier, 
ending two weeks later, and in- 
cludes the usual two weeks allow- 
ed by most schools for Christ- 
mas—in all, seven wonderful 
weeks. I spent it in* California 
with my children, no teaching— 
only a few artist pupils came in 
to play for me. Imagine Christ- 
mas breakfast outdoors! Then it 
is so pleasant to come back to 
work.” 

Like all great artists, Mme. 
Lhevinne has a childlike simpli- 
city and directness—she takes 
it for granted anybody would 
like to return to work. She has 
deep understanding of her pupils’ 
problems in a large conservatory. 
She herself was a gold medal 
graduate of Moscow Conserva- 
tory. She made her orchestral 
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MME. ROSINA LHEVINNE | 


debut with Arthur Nikisch. Eight 
days after graduation she mar- 
ried the famous Josef Lhevinne 
and, at the suggestion of Cesar 
Cui, they started two-piano re- 
citals, featuring the Suite written 
for them by their composition 
teacher, Arensky. Mme. Lhevinne 
has been a member of Juilliard 
Faculty since the foundation of 
the school and has annual master 
classes in Los Angeles Conserva- 
tory of Music and Art. She is 
proud of honorary membership 
in Sigma Alpha Iota. 

Mme. Lhevinne especially com- 
mends the new, curriculum at 
Juilliard offering a special course 
in Literature and Materials of 
Music (five years). 

(Continued from Page 37) 
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FORT WORTH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


More than 1,200 pupils from 46 
different elementary schools in 
one musical program. 


That was the massed instru- 
mental and choral concert pre- 
sented last month in Fort Worth, 
attended by 3,000 patrons. And 
by all odds, it was the largest 
musical event ever held in Fort 
Worth. 


The entire program was under 
the direction of Miss Alma Ray, 
music consultant in the elemen- 
tary schools, and under the gen- 
eral supervision of B. C. Shulkey, 
assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools. 


All elementary school pupils 
studying a musical instrument in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
participated. Many of the young- 
sters had begun their musical 
training just this year. 

Each instrument section had 


full instrumentation and per- 
formed alone. The special string 
pieces were directed by Miss 
Margaret Brooks, the wind pieces 
by Kenneth Vaughan and the 
chorus by Miss Ray. 


The 400 string players, includ- 
ing 22 cellos, 8 violas and 3 string 
basses, played four numbers 
from memory. Ten selections 
were played by the wind section, 
and the 500-member chorus sang 
four numbers. 


Preparation for the massed 
spring concert began in the fall, 
individual classes at each elemen- 
tary school began work on the 
pieces to be played. They met for 
three mass rehearsals before the 
concert. 


Music activities in the primary 
grades, which include rhythm 
bands and melody flute classes, 
develop the attitute and will to 
be musical, Miss Ray said. Then 
the elementary string classes 
provide instruction in the violin, 





These young musicians were among the 1,200 Fort Worth elementary 
school music pupils appearing in mass concert recently before an 
audience of 3,000. Left to right, Mickey Brewer, string bass; Judith 
Ruth Goold, cello; Robert Buckingham, violin. In the rear, Barbara 


Sutherland, viola. 
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viola, cello and string basses. 
Wind classes teach the trumpet, 
clarinet, trombone, flute, alto 
horn, saxaphone, cornet, and per- 
cussion instruments. 

“Pupils who participate in the 
elementary school music classes, 
get a start on their musical edu- 
cation which would be hard to 
duplicate anywhere else,” said 
Miss Ray. 

The elementary music program 
is the basis of a well-planned 
music education program in Fort 
Worth. With the good knowledge 
of his instrument gained in the 
elementary schools, the junior 
and senior high school pupil is 
prepared to improve and polish 
his playing until he emerges with 
a thorough music training. 

The success of the mass 
elementary music pupils concert 
indicated that it will become 
another of Fort Worth schools’ 
fast growing musical traditions, 
with a concert every year. 





The Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild Showing 
Films of Human Vocal 
Cords in Action 
MAURICE G. IVINS, Vice-President 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild comprises a group of the 
city’s most progressive voice 
teachers. These men, always 
cognizant of any information fel- 
low voice teachers or scientists 
may bring to voice teaching, 
maintain permanent committees 
for reviewing books on voice and 
scientific discoveries pertaining 
to vocal problems. It is also the 
a'm of the guild to share all ideas 
leading toward the betterment of 
vocal pedagogy. 

It is with the latter principle 
in mind that the guild has plan- 
ned a showing of two outstand- 
ing films. They have invited as 
their guests members of the Na- 
tional Ass’n. of Teachers of Sing- 
ing. On Sunday evening, April 
18th, in the Little Theater of the 
Chicago Musical College, the fol- 
lowing pictures will be shown: 
“High Speed Films of the Human 
Vocal Cords,” prepared by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, also 
“Organic Disorders of the 
Larynx,” obtained from the 
Jacques Holinger Memorial Ass’n. 
These pictures with explanatory 
material and discussion will be a 
valuable contribution to the voice 
teaching profession. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


fast passage playing it is prob- 
ably impossible for any mind, no 
matter how gifted and agile, to 
follow and direct the playing of 
every note. The general form of 
the figurations, and the hand po- 
sitions in such playing may be 
under mental control, but the ac- 
tual impulses which direct the 
fingers in rapid performance 
come from nerve centers nearer 
to the fingers than the brain. 


It is this function of the nerves 
which enables us, when complete- 
ly uninhibited, to play parts of 
pieces, or even whole composi- 
tions, without consciously think- 
ing about the performance. But 
beware of this habit! It may do 
you a scurvy trick on the con- 
cert platform. 

Piano music, then, may be 
memorized in three ways: by ear, 
by visual memory, either of the 
notes on the keyboard or the 
printed page, and by finger 
memory or reflex action. A com- 
bination of these three methods 
of memorizing produces the most 
successful results. Good memor- 
izers use all of them. 


You will never feel quite com- 
fortable in the public perform- 
ance of contrapuntal music such 
as Bach’s until you can play each 
hand separately and fluently 
from memory. To cultivate this 
abilty, begin with pieces in two- 
part counterpoint, such as the 
Little Preludes or the Two-Voice 
Inventions of Bach. You can then 
proceed to pieces in three, four, 
or even five voices. You will also 
feel ten times as sure of a Chopin 
Valse, or of any composition in 
the romantic style, if you can 
play the hands separately from 
memory. 

After you can play a piece from 
memory by yourself, try to 
imagine that there are other 
listeners in the room, and say to 
yourself that you must go 
through it with perfect contin- 


uity the first time. Remember 
that in public playing there is 
only one time—the first. Better 
still, call in someone to listen to 
the performance, a member of 
the family, or even the cook. The 
presence of just one listening 
person will, if you are successful 
in the performance, help to build 
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up your confidence to try the 
piece before a group or a larger 
audience. You will be learning to 
combat that tension which all, 


even the most seasoned per- 
formers, feel when they have to 
face an audience with a new com- 
position for the first time. 

Know your pieces, don’t just 
remember them; make them a 
very part of yourself. Remember 
that the study and memorizing 
of a great part of the piano liter- 
ature makes extraordinary 
requirements on the mental capa- 
city, and also that the training of 
the mind which it gives can 
hardly be overestimated, its 
value in this respect being fully 
equal, perhaps superior, to the 
study of the dead languages or 
mathematics, since it demands 
not only a full use of the mental 


processes of learning, but also 
the ability to reproduce in 
performance the material learned 
in precise sequence and with 
unbroken continuity, all very 
exacting. 

The problem of memorizing 
piano music and performing it 
successfully is by far*the most 
exacting mnemonic task in the 
entire field of music. It is many 
times greater, from its very 
nature, than the task of memor- 
izing music for a single-tone 
instrument, or the voice, for the 
pianist is melodist and accom- 
panist at the same time. He is 
often called upon to execute 


complicated and divergent figur- 
ations with both hands at once, 
and in a fugue he must perform 
three, four or even five voice 


(Continued on Page 35) 





“Home on the Range” Guion meets “Texas Mule” Gillespie 


David W. Guion, famous composer-adaptor of Western tunes, one of 
which is HOME ON THE RANGE, is discussing his latest songs, 
GOD’S GOLDEN WEST and ROLL ALONG LITTLE DOGIES, with 
Albert Gillespie, National Guild Piano Teachers Award Winner, who 
made his debut in February at Town Hall, New York. Mr. Guion was 
the first artist ever to use cowboy sound effects over the radio. His 


songs are favorites of men singers. 
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NEWS FROM REGION IV 
TMEA 

By L. H. BUCKNER, Chairman 

On March 15 through the 17 
the Texas Technological College 
Band under the direction of Dr. 
D. O. Wiley made an extensive 
tour of East Texas. This concert- 
clinic tour was sponsored by 
Region IV of the Texas Music 


Educator Association. The band 
made its first stop in Paris where 
Flyod Weger, director of the lo- 
cal high school band acted as 
host. On the afternoon of March 
15 the Texas Tech. band served 
as a clinic band for the directors 
of various high school bands in 
the vicinty of Paris. Contest 


music from the different classes 














The above is the picture of the High School Band of Kenedy, Texas 
directed by Howell P. Branning, prominent as a Band and Orchestra 
conductor in Texas during the past ten years. Mr. Branning and his 
Band were recently the hosts for a Band Clinic for several South 
Texas Bands. Below is Mr. Branning with Eva Lois Bain, Head Drum 
Major, and Twirlers; Juanita Goodner and June Overby. 





was played, studied and criticiz- 
ed. The afternoon session was 
very informal and all of the visit- 
ing directors had a chance to 
conduct the band or have any 
part of any number played that 
they cared to hear. The response 
from the different directors was 
very good and much good was 
accomplished in studying the 
contest material. On the evening 
of March 15 the band played a 
formal concert for the visiting 
band students and the general 
public. One number from each 
class on the contest list was play- 


ed on this concert. The follow- 
ing is a quotation from Floyd 
Weger of Paris, “Mr. Wiley and 
his fine band made a real hit with 
the people of Paris. They made 
many friends and already people 
are asking to have them back 
again next year! The night con- 
cert was played before a capacity 
crowd. Eleven school bands and 
their directors were present for 
the program. 

The Texas Tech. Band spent 
the second day in Gladewater 
where Mr. Alto Tatum, local band 
director, acted as host. The after- 
noon session was spent in the 
same manner as it was in Paris. 
About 15 band directors Were 
present for this session. A formal 
concert was presented that night 
in the Gladewater high school 
auditorium. The crowd was so 
large that almost two hundred 
people failed to get seats. About 
15 or 20 bands and their directors 
were present for this night con- 
cert. 


The third and final day of the 
concert-clinic tour was spent in 
Nacogdoches with Ike Cox local 
band director acting as host. The 
same procedure was followed 
here as in Paris and Gladewater. 
Twelve band directors were pre- 
sent for the afternoon session, 
and 12 or 15 bands were present 
for the evening program. 


The Texas Tech. band is one of 
the most outstanding college 
bands in the Southwest. This tour 
has done a great deal to promote 
interest in fine band music among 
our high school band students and 
the general public as well. Mem- 
bers of Region IV of the Texas 
Music Educators Ass’n. are to be 
congratulated for their efforts 
in sponsoring this tour. 
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On February 28 a region IV 
Clinic was held in Henderson with 
L. H. Buckner acting as host. 
Frank Malone of Southern Meth- 
odist University served as Clinic- 
ian. About 1000 band students 
attended this clinic and some very 
fine work was done by Mr. Malone 
with the Clinic band. 


The clinic committee of Region 
IV composed of Ed Lumpkin, 
chairman, Hugh Byrd and Wil- 
liam Wendtland are to be con- 
gratulated for their fine work in 
arranging and planning the two 
above events. 

—*@ 
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Maurice Dumesnil, French 
pianist, lecturer, author, orches- 
tra conductor, and editor of the 


Teacher’s Page in the Etude 
Magazine, will conduct five piano 
clinics in Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado beginning August 2 and 
continuing through the 6th. Mr. 
Dumesnil is the foremost 
Debussy exponent who has inti- 
mate knowledge of the influences 
which were back of many of 
Debussy’s compositions. 


Each daily clinic will open with 
discussions of pianistic and peda- 
gogic problems and will be fol- 
lowed by a recital and demon- 
stration of secrets of tone color- 
ing in reference to music of 
Debussy, Chopin and other com- 
posers. Fresh slants on old facts 
will provide the busy teacher 
with much musical stimulation. 
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Mr. Dumesnil has given recit- 
als and appeared with major 
large orchestras in both Americas 
and in Europe and Mexico, as 
well as has appeared as guest 
conductor with a large number. 
He has written several books, the 


most recent being “Claude 
Debussy, Master of Dreams” 
(Washburn-Ives, New York) 


which has been hailed as a 
“must” biography of the great 
French master. 

This engagement is being spon- 
sored by the National Associa- 


tion of Dunning Music Teachers 
which will have its annual con- 
ference in Colorado Springs dur- 
ing the week of August 2nd. 
Enrollment is not confined to 
Dunning Course teachers; ANY 
MUSIC TEACHER OR MUSIC- 
ALLY INTERESTED PERSON 
'S INVITED TO ATTEND THE 
SERIES OF LECTURES AND 
RECITALS. Reservations must 
be made in advance. Informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing 
Miss Ardath Johnson, 1710 Tyler 
Street, Amarillo, Texas. 





Springs, August. 


colleges and Conservatories. 


possible time. 





THE DUNNING COURSE M 


GLADYS M. GLENN, B. MUS., M.A., MUS. D., DEAN 
ANNOUNCES TEACHER TRAINING CLASSES FOR 1948 


Elsa De Voe Boyce, 105 Hyde Park Place, Tampa, Florida. Continuous classes. 
Mildred Briggs, 666 Washington St., Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
Mildred M. Busch, Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, Tex. July; Colorado 


Minnie M. Cogbill, 2727 W. Grace St., Richmond 20, Virginia. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, July. 
Grace Tudor Mason, 6262 Oram St., Dallas, Texas. 

Florence Adams Miller, 4855 Yorkshire Road, Detroit 24, Michigan. 
Laud German Phippen, 3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Stella H. Seymour, 1419 S. St. Mary St., San Antonio, Texas. 
E. Corinne Terhune, 251 S. Miller Ave., Burley, Idaho. 
Elizabeth Todd, 1007 W. Lenawee, St., Lansing 15, Michigan. 


Classes are to be held in connection with summer school curricula of several 


The Dunning Course is an interesting and effective plan of presenting the funda- 
mentals of music so that maximum musicianship will be developed in the shortest 
It is designed for Pre-School, Elementary, Junior and Senior High 
School pupils and prepares them to be strong college and conservatory freshmen. 


It is endorsed by the world’s leading music educators — Teacher training classes earn 
four semester hours college credit when taken as part of an institution’s curricula. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND SCHEDULE OF CLASSES TO 
Normal Teachers above, or Dunning Course Executive Headquarters, 1710 Tyler 
Street, Amarillo, Texas 
Classes in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and other cities 


Improved Music Study 


July 1. 








both the individual and the choir. 


fundamentals. 


Student Book 50c 


ANNOUNCING 


| The Sensational Yew Vocal Technic 


(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 
BY 
PETER TKACH 


A thoroughly new vocal method for the individual or class embodying every 
phase of voice production, intonation, diction, and sight singing. Each underlying 
principle is clearly illustrated with examples and vocalises designed to improve 


The teacher’s manual includes all the material of the student book plus the piano 
accompaniments to the songs, and teaching suggestions for presenting the various 


Teacher’s Manual (with Pa.Acc.) $1.00 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


INTERMEDIATE SCALES and ETUDES 








By Forrest L. Buchtel 


Stimulation of the individual student is an important factor in building better 
bands. 


Intermediate Scales & Etudes offer a new and modern approach through melodic 
etudes and two-part inventions that stir the student’s interest‘and develop both his 
musical imagination and technical ability. 


ASK TO SEE IT NOW! 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION 
Parts (octavo size) 40c ea. Pa. Cond. $1.00 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 


223 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

















MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


The Musical Arts Conservatory 
is approaching the close of its 
most successful season, and indi- 
cations point to its most promis- 
ing summer school with regular 
faculty members and guest 
artist instructors in piano and 
voice. The enrollment in all 
departments — music, dancing, 
speech has neared 600 students 
ranging in age from 314 to 60 
years with a good number of 
veterans studying under their GI 
bill privileges. 

The conservatory’s directors 
have aimed at a constantly ex- 
panding musical impression and 
expression on the part of all of 
its students. Incorporated not for 
profit as a private, professional 
and educational institution, it is 
dedicated to fostering a high 
level of appreciation and under- 
standing of all things artistic and 
pertaining to the arts. 


Much emphasis is placed on the 
pre-college departments ranging 
from the musical kindergarten 
through high school. No student 
is allowed to enter a course of 
college level without having had 
adequate preparatory training. 
Many students prepared in the 
conservatory classes now occupy 
important professional positions 
as teachers, radio performers, 
church music directors, etc. ... 
Through the four year college 
curriculum leading to the B. Mus. 
Degree, students may major in 
piano, voice, violin, organ, and 
composition. Required academic 
subjects are taken at Amarillo 
College, a municipal institution 
of high merit. 

Recognizing the stimulation 
contributed by competent visit- 








ing artist teachers to both 
students and regular faculty 
members, the conservatory has 
emphasized the visits of artist 
teachers during the past dozen 
summers. The students prepare 
most of their work during the 
winter season with regular fac- 
ulty members so as to be ready 
for the short and intensive sem- 
inar dealing with performance 
and the more subtle interpretive 
evaluations of musical works. 
From the many different slants 
which arise the student begins to 
develop his own musical person- 
ality according to his or her indi- 
vidual capacity for evaluation. 


Commencement will be Satur- 
day evening May 29th and sum- 
mer school will begin the follow- 
ing Monday and last through 
June and July. Beginning June 
30th and continuing through July 
14th, Dr. Evangeline Lehman, 
noted singer, composer and teach- 
er will conduct a seminar for 
singers. Beginning July 12th and 
through July 28th, Leo Podolsky, 
eminent pianist and teacher, will 
conduct his sixth summer sem- 
inar for pianists with some of 
the best pianists of this area at- 
tending his classes. Beginning 
June 28th, a teacher’s training 
class in the Dunning Course will 
be conducted by Mildred M. 
Busch, normal instructor. This 
class is devoted entirely to teach- 
ing methods which are flexible 
but based on sound modern 
psychology of dealing with the 
student from the age of four 
through high school. The course 
is endorsed by some of the 
world’s leading artist, and educa- 
tors and was originated by Carre 
Louise Dunning, outstanding 
student of the late Theodore 
Leschetizky. 
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Concert pianist, pianist, conductor, author and editor of the 
Teacher’s page in the Etude Magazine will conduct a Five Day 
Clinic for pianists and musicians in Colorado Springs, Colorado, 


August 2-6th. For 


information and 


reservations write Mr. 


Dumesnil’s Secretary for the Colorado Springs Class, 1710 Tyler 


Street, Amarillo, Texas. 


NOTE—Owing to the heavy tourist season on these dates, room reservations should 
be made early by writing Miss Clyde Templeton, 405 Union Blvd., Colorado Springs, 


Colo. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
singing and undergirds and per- 
meates every tone and phrase. Its 
correct usage tends to blend scale, 
improve pitch, purify tone, lend 
smoothness to emission, render 
the voice flexible, prevent over- 
loading of scale, equalize registers 
and create by its own art an 
artistic style conceived ‘in the 
best lyric tradition. In short, it 
rests upon the sure foundation of 
bel canto singing in its highest 
form. How, otherwise, can young 
voices be built to stand the rigors 
of modern dramatic singing? 
Some of our vocal scientists would 
have us believe that if we con- 
tinue to sing bad tones and follow 
a certain program based upon a 
hypothetical deduction, good tone 
will eventually come. This is spur- 
ious thinking. Tone improves by 
using good tone, not by continued 
bad tone. 

Sometimes we are inclined to 
believe if there is a decadence in 
our art, it can be traced to the 
unvocal line of much of our mod- 
ern song literature. Composers 
seem, in their zeal for effects, to 
have lost the sense of writing for 
the genius and beauty of the hu- 
man voice. W. J. Henderson in 
his book The Art of the Singer, 
pleads eloquently for the pure 
Mozartian style of singing as 
basic to all singing. He even con- 
tends that it is fundamental to 
good Wagnerian singing. He 
speaks at length, too, of the false- 
ly conceived declamatory style of 
the Wagnerian singer, and pre- 
sents convincing evidence that 
Wagner himself, did not intend 
his music to be sung in this man- 
ner. Henderson points out furth- 
er that the same Mozartian lyric 
style is equally essential to the 
singing of Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms. 

Although we are probably all 
aware that true and genuine Mo- 
zart singing is very rare in our 
time, most of us will agree that 
Mozart’s style is highly essential 
to the singing of Verdi and Puc- 
cini, but on the other hand rou- 
tined singers of the latter com- 
posers unconsciously carry over 
these habits to Mozart, conse- 
quently we hear Mozart sung with 
the idioms of dramatic operatic 
composer. 

Those of us who teach in col- 
lege and universities deal con- 
stantly with young immature 
voices. The tone will be relatively 
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weak, the scale faulty and the 
breath ineptly used. So far as the 
speaker is concerned a few simple 
vocalization exercises are all that 
is necessary for the correction of 
these faults. Good singing, like 
any other physical skill, is the re- 
sult of good coordination and 
coordination is an outgrowth of 
constant repetition of exactly 
similar acts. If we are inclined 
to question this statement just 
try swinging a golf club with a 
variety of stances. Is it not also 
a fact that a multiplicity of exer- 
cises may, unless consistently 
done, create muscular action 
which will nullify muscular 
growth causing a static condition. 

The axiomatic statement, “To 
every action there is a reaction” 
applies here, too. We know now 
that the old adage: “Practice 
makes perfect” is not true unless 
the practice is similar, consistent, 
and based upon correct funda- 
mentals. Without a_ well-devel- 
oped scale a singer cannot hope 
to cope with the difficulties of 
song literature. Such a scale is 
easily marred by the urgent 
demand for tonal power. In the 
light of these facts, perhaps the 
ancient story of Cafferelli study- 
ing a single page of exercises 
under the direction of Porpora 
for six years is not too far 
fetched. Many of the early 
teachers, including Garcia, began 
their teaching with simple, short 
scales, consisting of 2-3-4 and 5 
tones in the lower middle range 
of the voice, generally on the 
“A” vowel. As the voice grew in 
clarity and strength the scales, 
vowels, and exercises were 
extended in range and speed. The 
nine-tone scale seems to have 
been used rather uniformly. Thus 
flexibility was begun early and 
practiced consistently. These 
early teachers understood to the 
fullest the value of vocal flexibil- 
ity. While many in our time are 
prone to regard flexible exercises 
as only a technique of the color- 
atura soprano, is it not an indis- 
pensable part of all good voice 
building? It is essential to good 
scale development, equalization 
of registers and prevents over- 
loading of tone. It also lends 
brilliance and a free suppleness 
which contributes much to the 
singer’s skill and to the listener’s 
enjoyment. The value of down- 
ward progressing scale passages 
was well recognized. This exer- 
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cise is of special value as it tends 
to prevent overloading of the 
lower scale, and the consequent 
register difficulties. 

Concerning formal vocal study 
books, it is apparent that they 
are generally losing caste among 
our teachers and for probably 
very good reason. They rarely fit 
completely the needs of the 
young singer. My personal objec- 
tion to them is that the average 
vocal technique is far from ready 
for the difficulties they present. 
They also graduate in difficulty 
much too rapidly for the slow 
growth of the voice. A critical 
examination of a number of the 
standard works will reveal many 
unsound practices. 


1. Marchesi’s Vocal Exercises 
First exercise leaps an 
octave. 

Second exercise is a study 
of upward leaping porta- 
mento. 

Third exercise leaps an 
eleventh. 

2. Concone, Opus 17 
First exercise has a range 
of sixteenth. 

Fourth exercise is a study of 


syncopation. 

3. Behenkes Vocal Studies for 
Resonance 
Koo, Koo, Koo, Koo, Koo, 
etc. 


This vowel has the opposite 
effect from what was 
intended. 

Being a lip form vowel the 
resonance is damped. 

4. Vaccai’s Vocal Studies 
Conceived as a combination 
sight singing and vocal exer- 
cise, giving skips of second, 
third, fourth ,etc., in vary- 
ing rhythms. 

. Lamperti Opus 30 
Preparatory exercises for 


on 


soprano begin on middle C 
on long held half notes pro- 
gressing upward diatonically 
and ending on High F. 

6. Spicker’s Masterpieces of 

Vocalization 

First exercise contains 
studies for the slur, accents, 
staccato, stringendo, and 
varying note values. Ends 
on high F. 

That these studies contain 
much that may be valuable in 
developing musicianship will be 
readily admitted. However, these 
qualities may also be found in 
carefully selected song literature 
of much greater musical value. 

Not all of the methods of the 
bel canto era appeal to us in the 
early stages of study, especially is 
this true of the ““Messa di voce.” 
Unless the scale is well developed, 
beauty of tone is usually badly 
impaired in the extremes of cres- 
cendo and decresendo. Likewise 
early usage of the staccato and 
the trill do not appear wise until 
a really good technique has been 
obtained, although staccato exer- 
cises are sometimes helpful in the 
development of the high voice. 


We have not mentioned with 
sufficient emphasis the import- 
ance of style in singing. It is 
inextricably woven into the art 
of the singer. Good production is 
helpful in creating style and good 
style in turn has a reciprocal 
value in helping tone production. 
Referring to style the late W. J. 
Henderson said: “If you have no 
cantilena you are no singer. And 
you can never be a singer unless 
you have a good legato style for 
that is the bedrock of bel canto.” 


Both vocal teachers and 
scientists have uniformly come to 
recognize the importance of the 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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6. Corrective exercise for 
knuckles. 


7. Special lessons and new material for the pre-school child, young child, and ad- 


vanced student. 


: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD : 


“Revelation in Piano Playing Technic 
SUMMER LESSONS IN JULY 


Fundamental relaxation that is fundamental and final. 

2. Play scales and arpeggios with no “Thumb Under.” The thumb is a finger. 
3. Play octaves with a flutter-like motion from the arm that is effortless. 

. Play strong sustained tones and chords with no percussive quality. 

5. Trill and “keep going” with the same speed and same quality. 

“rubber finger tips,” 


flattened finger 5, and depressed 


SS 


103 E. 86th St. (Park Ave.) Phone SAcramento 2-4859 New York City, N. Y. ! 
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(Continued from Page 31) 
vibrato to the singer. A consid- 
erable amount of experimenta- 
tion has already been done along 
this line, and some have even 
attempted to establish definite 
techniques for its conscious 
development. The spleaker’s 
limited personal experience with 
these techniques does not verify 
the enthusiastic claim of its pro- 
ponents. Nor have these claims 
been substantiated as yet by the 
development of outstanding 
singers. It is possible, however, 
that future study may evolve 
techniques which will be helpful 
in the more completed develop- 
ment of the vibrato. The ancient 
teacher did not, as far as we 
know, attempt to isolate it from 
the normal process of good sing- 
ing. He leaned tn the belief that 
the vibrato would take care of 
itself and was a natural out- 
growth of correct emission of 
tone. 

May we in conclusion nlead for 
the balanced attention to solid, 
scientific truths and for the 
established aesthetic laws of 
good singing to the end that we 
as teachers may contribute more 
significantly to the profession we 
represent, to the greater happi- 
ness of our people and to a more 
complete fulfillment of our 
student’s artistic ambitions. 











A LARGE COLLECTION OF | 
VIOLINS 


Old and New with Concert Tones 


Reduced 40% 


SEND FOR NEW LIST 
Frances Drake Ballard 
50 Chippewa Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
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copy today—Grade 4—60 cents. 


all grades of difficulty, from 


CLAYTON F. 


235 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 





Those of you who were fortunate enough to hear 


, Podolshy 


in the brilliant rendition of Joseph Posta’s new 


ROMANCE 


during his recent highly successful piano concert tour were tremendously 
impressed by its warmth and color as well as its power and sweep. 
being enthusiastically received everywhere, and is ideal for your own concerts 
or those of your students of medium and advanced ability. 


Ask also for descriptive circulars on many other piano solos and books, of 


PURELY PERSONAL 


H. GRADY HARLAN 


A letter of recent date from 
Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School 
of Music, Indiana University, 
Bloomington states: “Southwest- 
tern Musician seems to be pro- 
gressing in a very splendid 
fashion: I sincerely congratulate 
you. It takes one of your energy 
and vitality to do that kind of 
job. You certainly are making a 
fine contribution to the musical 
world in bringing Texas musi- 
cians and musical activities to 
the fore.” 


Dr. Cameron McLean, Emi- 
nent Teacher of Singing, writes: 
“You are doing me a great honor 
bv suggesting that I become a 
Contributing Editor to the 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
...1 will do my best to send Ar- 
ticles from time to time.” 


Dr. Edwin Hughes. Celebrated 
Pianist- Teacher, and Executive 
Secretary of the National Music 
Council, New York states: 
“Thank you for your letter of 
March 22. Of course, I shall be 
glad to have you place my name 
on your list of Contributing Edi- 
tors to the SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN. 


A letter from Helen Steen Huls. 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, gives Southwestern 
Musician a high compliment and 
promises an Article on Singing 
for the near future. Mrs. Huls 
is Co-ordinator of Field Activities 
for the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing as an inci- 
dental big job. 


Jack Mahan, Head of Band Di- 
vision of TMEA, plans a contri- 
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bution to the Magazine in the 
near future. 


Paul Roe Goodman, pianist and 
professor of Music at Central 
State College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa writes: “Enclosed is check 
for subscription to the Magazine. 
I will have my article ready 
within a few days. Mr. Weisander 
of our Voice Department will 
also be pleased to write an Ar- 
ticle on Singing. I expect to spend 
twelve days as an Adjudicator 
for the National Guild of Piano 
in and around Abilene, Texas the 
latter nart of Mav. Thank vou for 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN.” 


Supt. L. H. Buckner. Hender- 
son High School, Henderson, 
Texas writes: “Congratulations 
to you and Mr. Bell on your Cor- 
noration set-un for SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. This 
'ooks like big-time Magazine Bus- 
iness to me.” 

Dr. D. O. Wilev, Professor of 
Music. Texas Tech College, and 
Secretarv of TMEA. has just 
completed a concert tour of sev- 
eral of the East Texas cities with 
his great Tech Rand. When Col- 
lege Rands vet better in Texas 
Dr. Wiley will make them. 

Conductor Robert Louis Bar- 
ron, Amarillo Svmvhonv Orches- 
tra is closing his Administration 
in that city during May with the 
greatest arrav of talent ever as- 
sembled in the Amarillo Sym- 
nhony. Mr. Barron’s work in 
Amarillo is a challenve to any 
Conductor who may become the 
successor. Amarillo has become 
one of the great cities of Texas. 
The people have the money to 
spend for one of the best Orches- 
tras of the country. Mr. Barron 
has prepared them for a big fu- 
ture. 


Dr. Thomas Williams, McMur- 
ry College, Abilene, Texas, who 
spent twenty-five years as a 
teacher and singer in New York 
is doing a most unusual job for 
that worthy institution and for 
Texas. The musical future of 
Texas is bright with so many 
fine Artists such as Dr. Williams 
casting their lots with us in this 
great state. 


Dr. Roland W. Dunham, Dean, 
School of Music, University of 
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Colorado: “Congratulations 
your expansion program.” 
Gladys M. Glenn, Musical Arts 


on 


Conservatory, Amarillo: “Con- 
gratulations on such a wonderful 
Magazine.” 


Dr. Irl Allison, President Na- 
tional Guild of Pianists: “Your 
latest issue of SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSICIAN is excellent; each one 
gets better and better; you really 
give the reader something to 
read.” 


Dr. Clarence Loomis, Professor 
of Piano, New Mexico Highlands 
University: “Thanks for a won- 
derful professional Magazine.” 

Dr. Ellis L. Carnett, Pastor of 
Travis Avenue Baptist Church, 
Ft. Worth: “Enclosed is my Ar- 
ticle on the “Music in My 
Church.” Send a sample copy of 
Magazine to Lamar Alexander, 
Highlands Heights Baptist 
Church, Memphis, for I am sure 
he will wish to subscribe. You are 
giving musicians a great Maga- 
zine for true professional help- 
fulness.” 

Max Mitchell, Acting Dean of 
School of Music, Oklahoma A&M 
College, is the new president of 
Oklahoma Music Teachers Asso- 
tiation. Max is another live wire. 

Bruce Spencer King, Dean of 
Department of Music, University 
of Houston, is a real booster of 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN. 

Bernard Kalban, Advertising 
Manager of Mills Music, Inc.: “I 
want to congratulate you on se- 
curing the services of one of the 
Southwest’s outstanding music 
personalities in the person of Mr. 
John J. Bell as Business Manager 
of SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN.” 

Professor Iola Bowden, South- 
western University, Georgetown, 
Texas: “May I offer you my sin- 
cere congratulations upon the im- 
provement made in SOUTH- 
WESTERN MUSICIAN. It is a 
publication in which Texas Musi- 
cians, particularly, may take 
much pride.” 

Professor John Crown, School 
of Music, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles: “I am 
honored to have you list me as 
one of your Contributing Editors. 
I will have another Article ready 
for an early issue.” 

Dr. Lawrence Meteyarde, Im- 
presario of Beaumont, Texas, is 
being requested by several organ- 
ists to write another article on 
the Organ. It will be forthcom- 
ing, all may be assured. 
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Luther Langford, Instructor in 
Howard Payne College, Depart- 
ment of Music, is manager of the 
A Cappella Choir in their Concert 
Tour, April 10-18 which includes 
twenty-five concerts over South 
Texas and the Rio Grande Valley. 
John Patrick Graham is the Con- 
ductor of the Choir. The Choir 
sang the Annual College Concert 
in Mims Auditorium, Friday eve- 
ning, April 2. 

Many applications are coming 
to Dr. H. Grady Harlan, Box 235, 
Brownwood, Texas for inclusion 
in the Piano Clinic May 31-June 
5 to be conducted by Leo Podol- 
sky, World-renowned Pianist. 

Rose Raymond, eminent wom- 
an pianist of New York, writes: 
“TI really enjoy reading South- 
western Musician one of the 
greatest music periodicals in 
America.” 

Raymond Rhea, Supervisor of 
Music, City Schools of Corpus 
Christi writes: “Harlan and Bell 
will make a team that will make 
Southwestern Musician one of the 
greatest music periodicals in 
America.” 

Winfred Buck, 319 N. Arling- 
ton Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 
sends three dollars for a two year 
subscription and writes: “I liked 
your sample copy. I am sorry I 
was not in on the subscription 
before.” 

Helen Diedricks, 1714 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 
“I will be pleased to send you a 
Manuscript on “Teaching Piano” 
at an early date.” 

Dr. Orville Borchers, Dean of 
the School of Music at Kansas 
State College, Emporia, presented 
his Madrigalian Singers in three 
Texas Colleges April 7, 8 and 9 
at McMurry College, Abilene, 
Howard Payne College, Brown- 
wood, and John Tarleton State 
College, Stephenville, respective- 
ly. This is one of the highly- 
outstanding examples of fine 
a cappella singing. Dr. Borchers 
conducted brief Vocal Clinics for 
each of the above named colleges. 


It was a privilege for the edi- 
tor to spend a few minutes re- 
cently in McAllen, Texas in visi- 
tation with L. W. Payne, for 
many years professor of Voice in 
Baylor University, but now liv- 
ing the life of a contented capi- 
talist in his lovely country home 
surrounded by citrus trees and 
oil wells. Mr. Payne studied 
singing in Europe for some three 
years and as a result became one 
of the most authoritative of 
Voice Teachers for this State im- 
mediately following World War 
I. His charming wife, Judy St. 
Clair Payne, served as his ac- 
companist. 
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Member Organizations and 
Sponsors of the National 
Music Council 
by DR. EDWIN HUGHES, Secretary 


The International Music Policy 
Committee of the National Music 
Council, which has been author- 
ized by the State Department to 
act as the Panel on Music to the 
U. S. Commission for UNESCO, 
held meetings in New York City 
January 30 and February 20. The 
complete Committee now consists 
of the following members: How- 
ard Hanson, Chairman, President 
of the National Music Council; 
Gilbert Chase, Radio Corporation 
of America, Victor Division; 
Walter G. Douglas, Music Publ- 
ishers Protective Association; 
James Fassett, Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Herman Finkel- 
stein, American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers; 
Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Nel- 
son M. Jansky, Music Publishers 
Association of the U. S., Harri- 
son Kerr, Chief, Music Unit, 
Civil Affairs Division, War De- 
partment; Vannett Lawler, Music 
Educators National Conference; 
Carleton Sprague Smith, Music 
Library Association; Harold 
Spivacke, Chief, Music Division, 
Library of Congress; and The- 
odore Steinway, National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants, and 
National Piano Manufacturers 
Association. 


Subcommittees were appointed 
to deal with the following sub- 
jects, and have begun activities: 
(1) Rehabilitation in Devastated 
Countries; (2) Interchange of 
Composers, Artists and Concerts; 
(3) Radio Broadcasts including 
recordings and films; (4) Music 
in Education; and (5) For Copy- 
right a special committee will be 
set up in the U. S. Commission, 
with a music representative. 


Dr. Howard Hanson attended 
the February meeting of the U. 
S. Commission for UNESCO in 
the State Department in Wash- 
ington, where he was made a 
member of the Program Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Commission. 
He was told by State Department 
officials in Washington that the 
job being done by the National 
Music Council in music is the 
best of any group, with the pos- 
sible exception of the social sci- 
ences. The organization which 
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the Council has set up will be 
used as a prototype for panels in 
the sciences, education and the 
other arts. 

On February 21, a Citation was 
presented to Dr. Eugene Orman- 
dy, Conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, for outstanding 
services to America music dur- 
ing the season of 1946-47. The 
presentation was made by Dr. 
Howard Hanson, President of the 
National Music Council, at the 
concert of the Orchestra in Phil- 
adelphia on the above date. 


TENTH ANNUAL 


CONVENTION, T.A.M.S. 
Dallas, March 24, 1948 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: 

DR. HENRY E. MEYER 
The Texas Association of Mu- 
sic Schools grew out of a need 
for a conference of college music 
teachers. After a vain attempt to 
accomplish this within the or- 
ganization of the Texas Music 
Teachers’ Association a call was 
issued which resulted in a new 
association, namely the one here 
represented. From our beginning 
until now we have consistently 
devoted our meetings to purposes 
of mutual advancement to the 
end that we may function more 
successfully in the positions to 
which we were elected. Our first 
decade presents an_ interesting 
variety of approaches to this de- 

sired end. 


The wealth of program pro- 
vided is sufficient reason for the 
brevity of my address. However, 
I may not overlook the appropri- 
ateness of a short review of the 
history of our association from 
1938 to the present. Quoting Abe 
Lincoln, “If we could first know 
where we are, and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge 
what to do, and how to do it.” 

A topical reference to our con- 
vention programs reveals the 
following index of discussion and 
legislation: 

The meeting of December 1, 
1939, emphasized professional 
ethics, college credits for music 
study, teacher training, etc. 

In April, 1942, our theme was 
the education of the music 
teacher. 

A year later we discussed 
standardizing criteria to be ap- 
plied to all music schools and de- 
partments of music in Texas af- 
fecting two points: 1. the trans- 
fer of credit; 2. the issuance of 





certificates for teaching. We also 
adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standards affecting 
matters of housing, teaching 
load, salaries for staff members, 
library and general equipment. 

In 1944 our president an- 
nounced our program as “a com- 
mon set of objectives, not de- 
signed to produce stereotyped 
curricula, but intended rather to 
correlate our efforts toward an 
ultimate goal.” 


The president’s letter of De- 
cember, 1945, announced definite 
plans for curricular standards in 
these words: “We are seeking to 
lay eut a specific and detailed 
course of study for the first two 
years in the field of applied 
music, theory, and musical liter- 
ature.” This purpose, as well as 
a general directive for the junior 
and senior years was consum- 
mated during Dr. McCorkle’s ad- 
ministration. 

The convention of April, 1946, 
adopted recommendations with 
respect to Applied Music both for 
Music Majors and non-majors in 
music. 

During the Spring of 1946 a 
program of Visitation by Asso- 
ciation officers was carried out. 
Forty-four member schools were 
visited in the interest of stand- 
ardization of curricula. 


During the year 1946-47 over- 
tures were made to the Texas As- 
sociation of Colleges looking to 
functional ends to be arrived at 
through that Association. Signif- 
icant progress in this direction 
has been reported and will be in- 
dicated at this meeting. 


We have made consistent ad- 
vances toward legitimate goals. 


President Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education in its 
report on Higher Education for 
American Democracy (1947) has 
furnished a timely directive. The 
establishment of voluntary or- 
ganizations of all institutions of 
higher education on a state-wide 
plan is specifically urged. We 
may be proud that we have been 
organized in Texas on such a 
plan for the past ten years. 


Our purpose for the years 
ahead should be not so much to 
divide or classify as to create a 
unity out of diversity. We may 
arrive at integrity and excellence 
without uniformity or regimen- 
tation. Within our membership 
we shall always have a creative 
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minority whose influence will 
control the whole. In music there 
is a great free spirit which should 
dictate its forms in composition 
and programs of instruction. 

Finally, I suggest the follow- 
ing as matters .of immediate 
concern: 

1. The need of a better founda- 
tion for our work at Secondary 
School levels. 

2. Reasonable uniformity in de- 
gree plans for music majors. 

3. A scrutiny of the proper or- 
ganization of each course offer- 
ing. 

4. A review of methods of su- 
pervising and checking labora- 
tory. (practice) hours in applied 
music. 

5. A proper conservatism in 
the matter of courses at Gradu- 
ate levels. 

6. A_ self-respecting frugality 
in the conferring of honoring de- 
grees. 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 
AT HARDIN COLLEGE 
MRS. O. J. DIDZUN 

Master class lessons in violin 
with Frederic E. Balazs, in voice 
with Llewellyn Roberts and in 
organ with Nita Akin, will be 
offered at Hardin College be- 
tween the dates May 25—June 
19. The series of lessons, com- 
prehensive in scope but condensed 
within a comparatively short 
space of time, will include private 
lessons, ensemble work and lec- 
tures by these teachers. 


At the age of sixteen while a 
student of Dohnanyl, Hubay, 
Kodaly, and Bartok, the rare 
genius of Frederic Balazs, was 
recognized by the award of the 
Remeny] Prize and by his appoint- 
ment as assistant director of the 
Budapest Symphony Orchestra. 
In more recent years as a recogn- 
ized artist, composer and teacher, 
he has won the unstinted praise 
of critics in Europe and Amer- 
ica, his compositions appearing 
on programs of the Budapest 
String Quartet and of leading 
orchestras in the East. Concert 
artist and conductor of highest 
merit, he is also gifted with the 
ability to impart to students the 
character of greatness found in 
his own work. 

Llewellyn Roberts, renowned 
baritone and teacher of singing, 
received his early music training 
in his native Wales and later 
studied with internationally 
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known teachers in America. His 
work as a singer and conductor 
has been acclaimed by the press 
and his work as a voice teacher 
was recognized in New York City 
by his election, in 1939, to the 
membership of the American 
Academy or Teachers of Singing. 
Mr. Roberts, as a specialist in the 
development of tone and authen- 
tic interpretation of oratorio, 
opera and song literature, is 
achieving the same notable suc- 
cess here in the Southwest as that 
which was accorded him in the 
East. 

Nita Akin, Mus. D., nationally 
known concert artist whose con- 
cert tours have taken her to 
Europe as well as America, re- 
ceived her early training in organ 
under Dr. Charles Courboin and 
E. Power Biggs, later becoming 
their colleague under the concert 
management of Bernard R. La- 
berge, New York City. Widely 
recognized for her masterful in- 
terpretations of great organ 
literature, she has made her fine 
influence felt, not only in the 
concert field but also through the 
students who have benefitted by 
her inspired teaching and who 
now hold positions of respon- 
sibility in music centers of the 
United States. 


HUGHES 


(Continued from Page 27) 
simultaneousiy. In addition, the 
piano literature is already enor- 
mous, and is growing constantly. 
A pianist worthy of the name 
must be more than superficially 
acquainted with a large part of 
it, and if he is a public performer, 
must carry with him in his head 
a goodly portion of it, in such 
shape at least as to make it read- 
ily available on short notice. 

To be a successful memorizer 
and performer from memory, 
you must bring to your task 
time, patience, unflagging inter- 
est, and the complete focussing 
of attention on your work. The 
success of your efforts will be 
measured by these ingredients, 
coupled with the amount of nat- 
ural ability the gods have 
bestowed upon you. 





PITTSBURGH 
SYMPHONY 


The world premiere of Norman 
Dello Joio’s “Three Symphonic 
Dances” took place on January 
30th in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra gave the performance, 
with Fritz Reiner conducting, 
and repeated the concert on 
February 1. 

The Dances embody an unusual 
experiment. Scored for full 
orchestra, they are a tonal 
exploration of the possibilities of 
musical development of a Gregor- 
ian melody—the Kyrie from the 
“Mass of Angels.” The work is 
dedicated to Mr. Dello Joio’s 
father, a composer, organist and 
one of a long line of musicians in 
the Dello Joio family, who was 
his son’s first teacher. 

The first movement is a set of 
variations on the simply stated 
theme. The second a Chaconne, is 
built on a chromatic outline of 
the theme’s first four notes. 
Finally, a highly rhythmical 
Allegro transforms the Gregor- 
ian melody into the purely con- 
temporary and secular, and 
resolves into a chorale set 
against the prevailing rhythmic 
tension of the movement. 

The Dances, written in the 
summer of 1947, are now con- 
trolled by Carl Fischer, Inc. with 
whom Mr. Dello Joio has an 
exclusive contract. The compos- 
ers early musical life gave him a 
thorough knowledge of ecclesi- 
astical music, for he began his 
professional career, at the age of 
12, by assisting his father as 
church organist ,and he later held 
many positions as organist and 
choirmaster. His experience has 
been widely varied, however, for 
at the age of 20 he had his own 
jazz band, and his compositions 


have included _ instrumental, 
ballet, choral and orchestral 
music. 


The awards he has received for 
his work include the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Award, a grant 
from the American Academy of 
Arts and letters, two Guggen- 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING APRIL 


ACCORDION 


At Home With The Accordion—Arr M. Ewing 50 Mil 
BAND 

Big Brass Band From Brazil—Arr Yoder 1.00 Mor 

Bolero (Spanish Dance) Moszkowski-Lang 4.00 6.00 Mil 

Cape Cod Capers (Overture) — ennai 3.00 4.00 BVC 

Easter Morning—Gould —___.. ...2.50 4.00 Chap 

Marcho Poco (Concert March)—Moore.. eee: 3.00 5.00 Mil 





Mozart Matriculates—Templeton — Le 
Orlando Palandrino (Overture) Haydn-De 

Rubertis —... 8.50 4.50 6.50 MPH 
Processional (March) Savino-Greissle..._.___. 2.50 4.00 GS 
Revolutionary Overture — Moore __. ...2.50 3.50 GH 
Rodgers and Hart Songs (Selection) © 

BE III 3s i ridesnsitinerniipsctindshatninkiernnonnvsal 5.00 7.50 Chap 
Sagebrush Saga (Overture) — Cheyette 3.00 4.00 BVC 
Sabre Dance — Khachaturian (Quick Step) 1.00 Le 


Themes from Symphony No. 6 
Tschaikowsky-Johnson _ 4.50 6.75 Bel 
BAND BOOKS 


Band Pageantry—Hal Bergan (5 Half-Time 
Field Shows) Conductor____..1.50 Parts each .40 MPH 
Ted Mesang March Book—Conductor 1.00 Parts .35 PS 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 
First Rounds for All Instruments Arr Feldman .20 Ce 


Flute Bassoon Baritone 
Oboe Cornet Tuba 
Clarinet Eb Horn Violin 
Alto Sax F Horn Viola 
Tenor Sax Trombone Cello 
String Bass. 
OCTAVO 
Adoramus Te Christe (The Seven Last Words of Christ) 
SATB—Dubois-Baker _.. 12 GS 
Ani Ma-Amin velnanenmnane Folk Song) Paul- Binder 
a Scien 20 Mil 


~ Silvers- MacLean > __16 MPH 
SSA SAB SATB TTBB 

Lehar-Stickles -_.20 Chap 
SSA Vincent-Mueller .16 GS 


April Showers SAB 
Are You Going To Dance 


As It Began To Dawn 


Assurance SATB ee | et 
Blessed Are The Peacemakers SATB Rasley. .20 RAH 
Buckle Down, Winsocki SAB SATB TTBB 

ii ..20 Chap 
But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own 

I 22 ha ce 15 GS 
Come Thou Saviour Of Our Race SATTB 

Scandellus-Bedell (A cappella)... 15 Mil 
Drinking Song SATB Romberg-Stafford _._.18 MPH 
Envoy a eae 16 JF 


Ever Homeward SA SSA SATB Lubomirski-Styne 
and Cahn—Arr Pitcher__..20 Sin 


Ferns i —F a aereee 15 APS 
God Calls us Still SAB Everette-Runkel_____. 16 Mor 
God’s Care | ae eee 20 APS 
Gospel Boogie SATB Abernathy —....___.. 20 Vog 


He That Dwelleth in The Secret Place SAB Falk .20 GS 
Hosanna To The Song Of David, Hosanna Filio David, 

ey BR eae 15 Mil 
I Heard The Voice Of Jesus Say SATB Rasley __.20 RAH 
In An Old Dutch Garden SATB Grosz-Stafford .18 MPH 
Jeravit (O Salutaris Hostia) 


SATS. O Conue-neckie. 25 Mor 
Let Us Now Praise Famous Men SATB Reed. 15 JF 
Let Us Walk In The Spirit SATB Rasley_..__.. 20 RAH 
Lord For Thy Tender Mercies Sake 

SAS Farrant-mucwe 15 GS 


Moonlight Bay TBB Wenrich-MacLean. 
My Heart Stood Still SAB SA or TB 
Rodgers & Hart-MacLean __ 


we 16 MPH 
O Blessed Saviour (O Sacrum. Convivium) ‘SATB 


(A Cappella) Farrant-Bedell == __...20 Mil 
O Shenando’h SSA Vincent (A Cappella)... 20 Mil 
Peace I Leave With You SA Varley-Deis..___________.. 15 GS 
Peace I Leave With You SAB Roberts-Mueller_____.. 15 GS 
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Prayer To Our Lady, A SA Ford-MacLean_____. 15 MPH 

Rejoice In The Lord SATB Charles... 15 GS 

Say Not Love Is A Dream SSA SATB TTBB SAB 
Lehar-Stickles —______ siiidac cs iaeondeiasitieeeolacaliil 20 Chap 


Scissors Grinder SSA Elliott __ 
Shir Ha-Emek (Song of the Emek- Hora) ‘SATB 
Laviren-emee 25 Mil 


Sleep, Baby, Sleep SA Foote- Norden__ is APS 
Sleep My Little Dearest One SSA Diggle _ _.15 MPH 
Smile Darn Ya, Smile SAB SATB TTBB 

Rich-Stickles _. iets 20 Chap 
Three Lullabies SSA McKay. alas : — Fy 
Through The Valley I Walk SATB 

Nekrassov-Zavadsky _ ———- | 
Tip Toe Thru’ The Tulips With Me SA 

LC ee 16 MPH 


Totem Tom-Tom SSA Friml, Stothart-Stafford .18 MPH 
Trust In The Lord SA Handel- Deis oe 15 GS 
Turn Thy Face From Sin SAB Attwood- Mueller .15 GS 
Your Magic Note SSA Finley-Howard 16 Mor 


OCTAVO (CHORAL) COLLECTIONS 


Music Of Today (A Choral Collection for Jr. High 
Schools) adaptations by Harry Wilson _..60 MPH 


PIANO SOLOS 
Anniversary Waltz, The Dubin, Franklin-Leaman .35 May 
At A Georgia Camp Meeting 


Mills-Mossman (Simp) - 40 Mil 
Capriccietto Ballatore ’ _..80 GS 
County Fair Torme-Wells _......1.00 Bur 
Fiddle-Faddle Anderson __. ; .60 Mil 


First Rounds for Piano (2 part rounds—three and 


four part rounds) Burrows each. .20 Ce 
Little Bells SIE lehetharicl calbinionbabthiidesndsiinsdaasidel 30 CFS 
Mardi Gras Wilson het ae 40 CFS 
Reflections Johnson e _..60 Mil 
Romance Sees 60 CFS 
Serenade of The Bells Twomey-Goodheart-Urbano 
Arr Leaman ___........ aa 35 Mel 
Southern Garden, A ‘Wilson 40 CFS 
Water Lillies Wilson - 40 CFS 
2 PIANO 4 HANDS (Second Piano Part) 
Dance In Ancient Style—Bentley-Cobb__ ...60 CFS 
PIANO BOOKS 
Bernard Whitefield Piano Method Book 1 
(For the First Year) _..1.25 BM 
Gertrude Rosemond Piano Course Book 1... 1.00 Wi 


Stanford King’s Selected Studies Book 1.............75 Mil 


Stanford King’s Selected Studies Book 2... 75 Mil 
Victor Herbert Made Easy Arr Ada Richter 
Books 1 and 2 each eee eS | 
PRE SCHOOL MUSIC : ACTIVITY BOOK 
Music in Playtime—Bentley and Mathewson.____3.25 CFS 
VIOLIN BOOKS 
Building Up The Technique For Young Violinists 
(Based on the Dounis Principles) Flood__...1.00 Mil 
VOCAL 
Ah! Sweet Mystery Of Life (Spanish Text) 
Herbert-Camacho (Bb) —......_________ 50 MPH 
Blade of Grass, The William Roy (1 Key) _.......50 GS 
Deep In the Wildwood Raymond Eldred (1 Key). 50 GS 
Incline Thine Ear Ernest Charles (1 Key)-__. 50 GS 


Kitty, Me Darlin’ Margaret Bristol (1 Key) __. 50 GS 
Ninna Nanna Lullaby Gheodire Gargiulo (1 Key) .60 GS 
O Child of Moonrise H. Stanley Hillyer (2 Keys) .40 GS 
ShallI Compare Thee Wheeler Beckett (1 Key)_...50 GS 
To Thee Divine Redeemer 


(Aare Bawa tee) 60 GS 
VOCAL BOOKS 

Metropole (Gay Nineties) £££ ______J 60 JJR 

Old Songs are the Best... ee =f 

Ten Scriptural Songs for Medium Voice_ 1.50 APS 


Vocal Technic (A Fundamental Course in Voice and 
Sight Singing) Tkach Teachers Book... 1.00 NAK 
Student Book —_. 50 NAK 
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GRACE WHITE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“Most of my pupils are in ‘L. 
M., third year’. It aquaints them 
with literature of their major 
subject—from pre-Bach to the 
present. Changing compositional 
techniques and conceptions of 
pianistic style are investigated. 
The music is read in class by the 
students and analyzed by the 
teacher. Improvisation is also de- 
manded. I consider it one of the 
most important courses in the 
school. President Schumann is 
carrying out the idea expressed 
by Beethoven who said that har- 
mony can be learned through 
music, but music cannot be learn- 
ed through harmony. I advocate 
at least fifteen minutes reading 
each day—just as you brush 
your teeth — and I think this 
reading course an excellent idea.” 


Asked for a special message to 
teachers and_ serious. student- 
readers of the Southwestern she 
said, “It is most important to 
maintain tremendous reverence, 
yes, reverence, towards the com- 
poser’s views. First of all, the 
score must be read as accurately 
as possible in every way. Insist 
on the best editions. The amazing 
thing is that the more faithfully 
the artist follows the idea of the 
composer, the more surely his 


own individual artistry comes 
through.” 
G. W.-all rights reserved. 
* * * 


NEW ORGAN WORKS 


An event in the world of music 
is the publication of four pieces 
from the organ works of Cesar 
Franck, which have just been re- 
leased by the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation of Radio City. 

As revised by Gerard Alphe- 
naar, himself an organist and 
popular arranger, the four works 
include Franck’s “Three Chorals.” 

The introduction to Franck’s 
Organ Works, published as a fore- 
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word in each of the new releases, 
explains for the first time the 
specification of the Ste. Cloth- 
ilde organ as it was used when 
Franck was composing these 
works. By indicating stops on 
contemporary instruments which 
are nearest in sound to the tones 
used on Franck’s organ, the fore- 
word is a great help to the clari- 
fication of interpretative ques- 
tions for which there have been 
only vague answers up to now. 


“Choral No. 3” has been pub- 
lished separately, even though it 
appears in “Three Chorals,” be- 
cause it is considered a_ basic 
organ work. The same is true 
of “Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tion” which is also included in 
“Volume II.” The other two num- 
bers in this volume are “Fantasie 
in “C” and “Grande Piece Sym- 
phonique.”’ 


The publication of these four 
works bring additional organ 
compositions of the great master, 
Franck, to the attention of Amer- 
ican organists. 





GARDNER READ 


Charles Haubiel, president of 
The Composers Press, Inc., an- 
nounces the winners in the 1947 
Symphonic Publication Award 
Contest. Gardner Read, on the 
faculty of Cleveland Institution 
of Music, won first place with 


‘‘Symphony No. 1,” while 
Lawrence Rosenthal, of The 


Eastman School of Music, re- 
ceived honorable mention with 
“Overture in C.” Judges for the 
contest were Dr. Thor Johnson, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Thomas K. 
Sherman, conductor of The Little 
Symphony, and Mr. Haubiel. The 
1948 Symphonic Publication 
Award Contest closes October 1, 
1948. For information write The 
Composers Press, Inc., 853 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19, 
N. Y. 


Audio-Visual Methods 
(Continued from Page 19) 

2. Recognizing musical instru- 
ments by sound and by 
sight. 

3. Recognizing dance styles, 
both classical and modern. 

4. Acquiring rhythmic, melo- 
dic, and harmonic concepts. 

5. Audio-visual drills in melo- 
dic-harmonic ear training. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


By 
DON W. MORTON, Head 
Division of Fine Arts 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
I believe that our Profession needs 
an official periodical for the expres- 
sion of the membership, individually 
and collectively. We of the several 
associations have designated the South- 
western Musician as this medium. We 
therefore should support the magazine 
financially in every way possible. I 
have assumed the responsibility of en- 
larging the Professional Directory be- 
cause (1) the listing is a highly val- 
uable service at a small annual fee of 
$10.00, and (2) a large number of said 
listings will materially aid in the ad- 
ministration of the fiscal program of 
the magazine. Every certified music 
teacher should apply for listing. 
ABILIENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, 
Department of Music, Abilene Chris- 
tion College. 

BYNUM, Raymond T., Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMurry 
College. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Studio, 
300 Grape St. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry Col- 
lege. 


AMARILLO 
ARNOLD, Beckie Reeder — Pianist 
Staff Member, Musical Arts Con- 


servatory, Telephone 6559. 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist accom- 
panist and faculty member of Ama- 
rillo College, Phone 6275. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean — Amarillo 
Senior High School, Director A 
Cappella Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JACKSON, Folsom D.—Dean of Fine 
Arts and teacher of voice, Amarillo 
College, Phone 6275. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and fac- 
ulty member of the Musical Arts 
Conservatorv. Phone 28385. 

PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 
Singing, Musical Arts Conservatory; 
1710 Tyler. 


ARLINGTON 
IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
Conductor, composer, Professor, 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division and 
Director of Bands of North Texas 
Agricultural College. 


AUSTIN 

ALLISON, Irl — President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; Amer- 
ican College of Musicians; and Na- 
tional Fraternity of Student Musi- 
cians. Sponsorships of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: 
Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College 
Examiner and State Director of 
Music, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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BEAUMONT 
METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choirmas- 
ter, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Supervisor Music Education, Beau- 
mont City Schools. 
BISHOP 
FOSTER, Estill — Director of Music, 
Bishop High School. 


BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teach- 
of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progres- 
sive Series of Piano; Organist, First 
Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. Three 
years in Europe; two summers with 
Westminster Choir School; Past 
Faculty Member, Chicago, Musical 
College, Studio 1512 Vincent Ave. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel—Teacher of Voice 
Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, B.M., 
M.M., Assistant Professor of Voice, 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 

GREEN, Clyde, Instructor in Piano, 
Howard Payne College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Chairman, De- 
partment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Mili- 
tary Band instruments; Director of 
Instrumental Music, Brownwood 
Public Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther L.—Student As- 
sistant, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs .Mabel King, B.M., 
Instructor of Piano, Howard Payne 
College. 

MAE BRANNON, Professor of Music. 
Chairman. Dept. of Music, Daniel 
Baker College. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of Violin, 
Devartment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teacher of 
Piano, Department of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace, R., B.M., B.A., Mus- 
D.—Professor and Chairman of De- 
partment of Music, Director, Madri- 


gal Singers. West Texas State 
Teachers College. 
COMMERCE 


JOHNSON, Roy J.—Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, East Texas State 
College. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 

HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano, 

400 Palmero St. 
DALLAS 

BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Studios, 
5119 Junius Street. 

BEDFORD, Winifred. B. Mus.—Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 

BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor Solo- 
ist, First Methodist Church, Temple 
Emmanuel; Conductor, Dallas Male 
Chorus, Inc., Governor, Texas Male 
Chorus Association: Texas Governor, 
Associated Male Choruses of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 1815 Coombs St. 


DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice-Chorus, 
Hockaday Junior College. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music Co., 
1108 Elm, 


FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A.A.G.O., 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 
Organist-Choirmaster, Christ Epis- 
copal Church, 2723 Fairmont. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theo- 
ry, 4218 Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher of 
Piano-Theory. Private and Class In- 
struction. Studio 5319 Richard. 

HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and Chairman, St. Matthews 
Cathedral, 5100 Ross Avenue. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, 
Voice. Piano, Horn, Violincello, Vio- 
lin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pian- 
ist Conductor, Choir Master, Teach- 
er Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avon- 
dale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis — Voice - Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M. — Organ, 
Piano, Piano Ensemble, Theory, 
Harmony. Studios, 5622 Swiss Ave. 

MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher of 
Voice, 121 South Mont Clair. 

McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist - Dramatist. 
Available for concerts; 511 E. 10th 
St. 

NEUMEYER, Carl., M.A. Assistant 
Dean. The School of Music, South- 
ern Methodist University. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano. 
3508 Potomac Avenue. Phone 
L-7-249;. Normal classes; Revised 
Dunning System including advanced 
grades: Carrick Creative Music. 

POLK. Daisy — School for Singers; 
2917 Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 
(Oak Lawn). 

POTEET, Dora — Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 
SANDERSON, Henry, A.A.G.O. Or- 
ganist and choirmaster, Saint 

Matthew’s Cathedral. 





SMITH, Mrs. Albert E. Teacher. 5637 
Richmond. 

SUSONG, Bessie—Piano Studio, 4349 
Southern. Phone J8-5602. 


VILLAGE OF MUSIC REVIEW 
CLUB, Sponsor of Edward and Jean 
Deis, Duo - Pianists (Sept.- May) 
Scott Hall. 

FRANCE, Virginia, Pianist - Teacher; 
Ph. 1156. Class Piano; City Schools. 
Res. Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 
Pennsvlvania. 

TODD, Harold Hart — Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition. South 
ern Methodist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of 
School of Music, Southern Methodist 
University. 

WALSH, Annette — Piano. 
Walsh Studios, Whittle 
1108 Elm. 


WHITTLES — The Southwest’s Most 


Downing- 
Music Co. 


Complete Music House, 1108 Elm 
Street. Wm. H. Beasley, Pres. 
DECATUR 


WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist, 
Chairman, Department of Music, De- 
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catur Baptist College. 


DENTON 

HODGSON, Walter, Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College. 

DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Profes- 
sor of Piano, North Texas State Col- 
lege. 

JONES, William E. — Professor of 
Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate 
Cincinnati College of Music. Arthur 
Schnabel, Berlin. Matthay Piano- 
forte School. Associate Professor of 
Music, T.S.C.W. 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- 
partment of Music, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women. 

MARY McCORMICK, Teacher of 
Singing, Director, Department of 
Opera, School of Music, North Texas 
State College. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints 
to Singers” and “The Child Voice.” 
Texas State College for Women. 

PETTIT, Harlan — Conservatory de 
Paris, Curtis Institute of Music, 
Matthay Pianoforte School, Associ- 
ate Professor Music, T.S.C.W. 

ELDORADO 

TURNER, Mollie, Director, 
School of Music. 

HODGSON, Walter, Dean School of 
Music, North Texas State College. 

EL PASO 

ALEXANDER, Birdie — Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grandview 
Avenue. 

LAMA, Mrs. Tonny—Teacher of Piano 
and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; Ph. Main 
6075. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 
Montana St., Ph. Main 885. 
HEMMLE, Gene, Director Department 
of Music, Texas College of Mines 

and Metallurgy. 
FORT WORTH 

ACERS, VICTOR B.—Graduate New 
England Conservatory; Director, 
Fort Worth Boys Choir; Soloist, 
Teacher of Voice, Song Leader, Com- 
poser. Ph. 8-6102. 

BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M.M. 
—Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, 
Professor of Organ; Texas Wesleyan 
College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward, Pianist 
Teacher - Accompanist -C oncerts; 
Studio: 1135 Mistletoe Drive; Arling- 
ton Studio: 614 E. Abram St. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 

MARSH, William J., Choral Director 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. 
Organist and Composer. 3525 Mod- 
lin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas—P i anis t- 
Teacher — Affiliated with Texas 
Christian University. 

McCORKLE, T. Smith, Ph.D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lec- 
turer, Violinist, Conductor. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin — 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacred 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., B.M. Teacher of 
Piano and Organ. Studio 615 College 
Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571. 
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NEELY, Mrs. Rogers, Teacher of 
Voice. Affiliated with T.C.U. Private 
Studio: 2229 Mistletoe Blvd. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET— 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde Whit- 
lock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violin- 
cello. Chamber Music Recitals. Mrs. 
George Conner, Manager, 421 Con- 
ner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work in 
Church Music, Lectures on Music 
and the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, 
teacher of class piano; Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., Assist- 
ant Professor, Piano and Theory, 
Texas Wesleyan College. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
School of Fine Arts—Major Fields: 
Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
School Music. A faculty of accom- 
plished artists with teaching experi- 
ence. Law Sone, President. 

TILLETT, Jeanette — Pianist, Teacher 
Director, Fort Worth Conservatory 
of Music; Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; Director 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 
426 S. Henderson. 

WRAY, J. Campbell—Director, School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 

HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 

HOUSTON 

FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B.M. (for- 
merly of Bush Conservatory) Piano, 
Normal Training, Theory, 1505 
Hawthorne. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Presi- 
dent Graham Music Studios Atop the 
San Jacinto. C6166-Capitol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Director 
All branches of Music—Fully Ac- 
credited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 

MURDOCK, R. E.—Teacher - Director 
City Schools; University of Houston, 
2007 Lamar Street. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 

—Homer Springfield, President. 

HUNTSVILLE 

PORTER, Euell -—— Director of Vocal 

Music, Sam Houston State College. 
KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, Thelma — Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director. 
Chairman, Department of Music, Kil- 
gore College. 

KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chair- 
man Division of Fine Arts, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Juilliard, 2124 24th Street. 

BLITZ, Julien Paul—Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas Technological 
College. 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D. — Conductor 
Texas Technological College Bands. 
“One of the Nation’s Finest Bands.” 

PEARSALL 

MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 
Teacher of Piano. 

SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M. — Baritone. 


Teacher, Trinity University. 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart — Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 

DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Heights., 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J., Songs, 328 E. Mulberry 
Avenue. 

HERTWIG, Meta., B.M. — Teacher of 
Piano Harmony, Theory, Class and 
Individual Studio. 1730 W. Magnolia. 

HOISHOLT, Mary Spencer — Pianist 
Assoc. Royal Manchester College of 
Music. 1039 Kayton Avenue. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 
Quentin Drive. Phone P-2-6700. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
er, Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W. — Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

McCOLLISTER, Mrs. Alexander— 
Piano, Matthay Principles of Piano 
Playing. Also Curwen Pedagogy and 
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Progressive Series. 615 W. Wood- 
lawn. Phone P-2-4682. 
OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 


LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Director 
Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dunning 
Normal Instructor, Pre-School 
through Advanced Grades. State Af- 
filiation. Studios: 1419 St. Mary’s, 
123 Ogden Lane. Phone K-0559. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of Piano, 
235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano-Theo- 
ry, 254 Montclair Avenue. 

SHERMAN 
ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 





Department of Fine Arts, Austin 
College. 
STEPHENVILLE 
FROH, Charles W. — Emeritus Pro- 


fessor of Piano, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 

FROH, Lucille W. Teacher of Piano. 

ENGLISH, Miss Tippora — Assistant 
Professor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head Band 
and Instrumental Department, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College. 

I[-UTCHISON, Robert. Head Depart- 
ment of Voice, John Tarleton Agri- 
tural College. 

THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John Tarleton Agri- 
tural College. 

TEMPLE 

TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Di- 
rector. 

VICTORIA 

TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Di- 
rector, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust 
Co. Bldg. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriette, Mus. D., B. 
Mus., M.A.—Professor of Piano and 
Piano Pedagogy, Baylor University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music. Organist First Baptist Church 
and Temple Rodel Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid., B.M., M.M., Theory, 
Composition. Conductor Baylor Sym- 
phony, Baylor University. 

WAXAHACHIE 

LANE, Ford., B.A., M.M., 
Dean Southwestern 
Dallas, Texas. 


Mus D. 
Conservatory, 
Conductor-Arranger: 
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(Continued from Page 39) 


Band, Chorus, Drama and Orchestra. 
Studio: 507 N. Monroe. Phone 1189J. 
WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chair- 
man, Division of Music, Hardin Col- 


lege. 
COLORADO 

COFFIN, Berton—Baritone-Teacher of 
Singing. Concerts and Oratorio, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 

SPORLEIDER, Louise, Soprano-Teach- 
er. Box 642, Walsenburg. 

CHICAGO 
Maurice G. IVINS, Anna D. 
Voice Piano 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 

DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan 
Avenue. 

GANZ, Rudolph — President, Chicago 
Musical College. 64 Van Buren 
Street. 

MacBURNEY, Thomas N., Teacher of 
Voice and Interpretation. 410 South 
Michigan Avenue. 

FLORIDA 

OLGA NYE, Voice-Piano. Talent Stu- 

dio; 3002 Harbor Vitw, Tampa 6. 
KANSAS 

BROWN, Mrs. W. W., Voice Builder. 
Individual and Class Instruction in 
Singing and Speaking; Bel Canto 
Member of: NATS, MTNA, and 
KMTA. 1609 Morgan Avenue, Par- 
sons. 

NEBRASKA 

BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat’l. Guild of Piano Teachers and 
Adjudicators for Seven States. 5018 
Izard Street, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. 
Member N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 
Central Avenue, Newark 2, N.J. 19 
Badeau Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 
Brookside Drive, Union. Catalogue 
sent on request. 

NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music, Eastern New Mex- 
ico State College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., 
M.A., President. Faculty of 18 
Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Com- 
poser. “Nationally Known as Com- 
poser of Operas and Choruses.” 
Professor of Piano, Highlands State 
University, Las Vegas. 


NEW YORK 

ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, As- 
sociate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 
Steinway Hall, New York. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS. 
145 East 92nd Street. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach- 
Accompanist. 304 West 78th St. 
HUGHES, Edwin—Pianist and Teach- 
er. Two-piano recitals with Jewel 
Bethany Hughes. Classes in New 

York. 

MAYO, Gladys, Teacher of Piano and 
Allied Subjects. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27. 

ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist - Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay Sum- 
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mer Course, July 6-30. 320 W. 86th 
St., New York. 

WATERS, Crystal, Concert Singer- 
Teacher, Voice Building, Breathing, 
Diction, Expression, Style. Prepara- 
tion for: Radio, Screen, Stage, Con- 
cert, Opera. 405 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 
5-1362, New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representa- 
tive National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, 527 W. 121st St., New York. 

OHIO 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6004 Maplewood Avenue, 
Sylvania. 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional Mu- 
sic Fraternity, Louise Conrath Hoch, 
National President. 2051 Seventh 
Street, Cuyahoga Falls. 

OKLAHOMA 

ROZSA, Bela, Ph.D., Professor, Theory, 
Piano, Organ, Chairman Graduate 
School of Music, University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa. 

OREGON 

SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso 
and Teacher the Art of Singing. 
1089 E. 19th Avenue, Eugene. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

CONVERSE COLLEGE — School of 
Music; Edwin Gerschefski, Dean 
Spartanburg. 

UTAH 

CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. Univer- 
sity Ave., Provo. 

WYOMING 

FELLHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student 
of Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; 
Alexander Rabb in Piano. 1620 


Rainbow, Laramie.e 
* * &* 


Audio-Visual Methods 


(Continued from Page 37) 

6. Studying structural and the- 
matic development devices. 

7. Learning vocal and instru- 
ment skills. 

8. Comparing the learner’s in- 
terpretation with interpre- 
tations of world-renowned 
artists as recorded by them. 

* * * 


BEST 


(Continued from Page 10) 
tion to the boy whose 
voice changes one day to 
baritone and back to 
soprano the next day. 
Learn to anticipate these 
changes. 

C. Additional Comments. 

1. The teacher should keep 
record cards (possibly 
3” x 5”) so as to have a 
complete record of the 
child and his voice. 

2. Never permit the boy 
tenors (alto-tenors) to 
sing loudly. 

3. Remember that voice 
placement is more a mat- 
ter of quality rather than 
range. 

4. As the adolescent child 
(especially the boy) is 
making a social change as 


well as a physical and 
physiological one, the 
teacher should do all pos- 
sible to make the child not 
feel out of place. 

The above outline is not an 
attempt to cover the child’s voice 
but is an attempt to give a gen- 
eral understanding of the subject 
in such a way that no serious 
handicaps will be wished on the 
child and thus retard his singing 
and possibly his love for singing. 

One of the most important 
points to remember is always to 
keep in mind the preservation of 
the child’s voice and to train him 
to help bring out the beauty of 
the song by assisting with beau- 
tiful head tones, sung in an 
artistic manner. 
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heim Fellowships, and the Town 
Hall Award. He has been com- 
missioned to compose for the 
Dance players, Ballet Associates, 
the Collegiate Chorale, and other 
groups. At present he is teaching 
composition at Sarah Lawrence 
College. 
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Station WBAP here, it was done 
partly because of the opportuni- 
ties it offered to produce his own 
music and to provide the incen- 
tive and necessity to keep com- 
posing. Certainly his friends did 
not then realize where that 
change would lead him. It was 
not long before he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago, and in a short 
time to NBC headquarters in 
New York as production director 
of serious music broadcasts, 
which included Toscanini’s NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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The composer of some of Broadway s hit 
musicals has now written 4 folk oper de- 
signed for high school, college: and amateur 


use, as well as for professional production. 



















“The Sprin8 in Evening a painting by 
the distinguished American primitive, 
Grandma Moses, will be used on the 
cover of ' Down in the Valley" 


The story of “Down in the Valley” is simple and poignant. 
Written by Arnold Sundgaard, it is based on the familiar Ken- 
tucky-mountain folk tune from which the oper takes its title. 


Down in the Valley has only three principal singing parts 
— soprano, tenor and baritone — which are grateful and easy: In 
addition, there are several speaking parts. The chorus takes 3 
vital part in the action. Scenery for the oper may be kept 2¢ 
simple as desired. Both full and small orchestrations are available. 


The latter uses no oboes, French horns OF violas. 


[Kart Weill is well known for the scores of such successes 9% 
“K nickerbocker Holiday” from which “September Song. of Hit 
Parade fame was taken. Before he made Broadway history he 
was already known to the musical world as & successiul operatic 
composer. Now he applies his skill and his profound knowledge 
of the requirements of schools and emateurs to an American 


folk opera. 
VOCAL SCORE $3.50 
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